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CUBA’S POSSIBILITIES AS A FLOUR MARKET 


HE sale of flour in the island of 
T Cuba by American millers may be 
attended by the most satisfactory 
outcome or it may not, depending en- 
tirely upon the methods of sale applied 
by the miller, the important part of 
which is whether or not the miller at- 
* tempts to do business direct or through 
a brokerage connection. 

Should a miller not elect to use the 
facilities of brokers, he is quite sure to 
come to grief, unless he by personal ac- 
quaintance with the buyers knows that 
they are thoroughly trustworthy. Not 
many millers being equipped with this 
knowledge, it is far better to do busi- 
ness through brokers, and then to be 
buttressed against loss by being in posi- 
tion, through some reliable agency, to 
secure information regarding the respon- 
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sibility of those to whom the brokers sell, 
though in the main brokers work care- 
fully and do not frequently intentionally 
jeopardize a mill’s interests in the slight- 
est degree. They are well acquainted 
with flour buyers throughout the island of 
Cuba, and are generally careful observ- 
ers of conditions and well informed as 
to any changes which occur. 

The personnel of Cuban flour firms 
changes quite frequently, sometimes by 
reason of the older members retiring, 
leaving the business in the hands of jun- 
ior partners; and this occasionally makes 
a serious difference in the financial re- 
sources of the firms so changed. On the 
other hand, it not infrequently happens 
that a firm’s finances may be increased in 
strength by the acquisition of additional 
capital secured through a new member. 


When Christopher Columbus discov- 
ered Cuba, which, if my memory serves 
me correctly, history credits him with 
doing, he little thought that several cen- 
turies later American millers, both large 
and small, would annually emulate his 
example, so far as the possibilities of its 
flour markets are concerned, 

The way it usually happens is this: The 
miller, tired of the daily grind, both in 
the mill and in the office, and fortunate- 
ly being surrounded by a reliable office 
force, decides to take a vacation. The 
locality in which he lives being mostly of 
the character which has two seasons, 
namely, July and winter, he decides, in 
order to escape the rigors of the latter 
season, to absent himself; and as Cuba 
presents the advantages both of warm, 


Imported Flour Piled on a Dock at Havana 


sunny days and a short ocean voyage, 
that is the ideal place. 

Having arrived and spent some days 
and considerable money in sight-seeing, 
and being naturally of a practical turn 
of mind, his thoughts revert to the mill 
and the willing workers back home, and 
so, just to show them that, though ab- 
sent, he has not entirely forgotten the 
business, he makes a few calls upon the 
flour trade of whatever city he happens 
to be in—usually Havana—to see if he 
cannot extend the popularity of some of 
his brands in the export market. The 
result is that, if he cannot sell outright 
on arrival draft terms, he will change the 
terms, and in some cases decide to make 
a consignment, to get the business started. 

He is only a type, and in the course of 
the last 10 years there have been many 
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Havana: Flour on the Way to the Bakers’ Shops 


of the kind, with the result that the de- 
sire to sell flour in the Cuban markets 
far exceeds the possible consumption, 
and makes an unhealthy rather than a 
healthy condition. 

FLOUR CONSUMPTION IN CUBA 

The population of Cuba is given as 
approximately 3,000,000, and, based upon 
the per capita flour consumption of the 
United States, one would be justified in 
assuming that Cuba consumes annually 
3,000,000 bbls of flour; but actually it 
does not consume anything like that 
quantity. 

The last available figures, and these 
represent normal conditions, are for 1916. 
They show the imports of wheat flour to 
have been 1,167,029 bbls, or a fraction 
over one-third of a barrel for each in- 
habitant, considerably under what one 
might naturally be led to expect. 

The same condition is true of corn 
products. All the islands are generally 
looked upon as large consumers of these 
goods, but this is not the case with Cuba, 
because the latest available figures on 
these imports are for the same year and 
show only 36,754 bbls. 

There are several reasons for this. One 
is. that Cuba is a hot climate, in conse- 


quence of which the consumption of all 
kinds of foodstuffs is lighter than in 
colder climates. Another is that flour 
is used there, practically speaking, for 
no other purpose whatever than the mak- 
ing of bread. Again, the Cuban popula- 
tion, taking it by and large, is an exten- 
sive consumer of rice. These are some 
of the reasons why the actual consump- 
tion of flour is so much less than might 
naturally be expected. 
THE KIND OF FLOUR USED 

Broadly speaking, there are but two 
kinds of flour used in the Cuban mar- 
kets, hard*wheat and soft wheat patents, 
though there is, of course, some demand 
for clears, principally for the hard wheat 
variety. Bakers use the hard wheat 
flours for their strength and the soft for 
color, and while some bakers use both 
separately, others blend them. There has 
been a considerable change in the last 10 
years regarding the relative proportions 
of the kinds of flour used. Prior to that 
time the bulk of the flour coming to the 
Cuban market seems to have been soft 
wheat, but the other variety has, in that 
period, made large gains. 

The situation varies, however, in the 
different distributing points. For ex- 


ample, in the Havana market spring 
wheat flour seems to have the call, 
though, of course, some Kansas is sold 
there. Based upon percentage, it would 
probably work out about 50 per cent 
spring, 15 per cent Kansas, and 35 per 
cent soft winter. On the other hand, 
Santiago, at the other end of the island, 
uses practically nothing but Kansas, 
while Cienfuegos, centrally located, uses 
about 80 per cent spring and 20 per cent 
soft winter, and Matanazas agd Corde- 
nos, located reasonably close to Havana, 
both use about half and half Kansas and 
soft winter, with comparatively little 
spring. The package is 
weighs 200 or 203 Ibs, as may be required. 

Both corn flour and corn meal of the 


cotton, and 


white varieties are used in all the mar- 
kets, the former ‘principally by maca- 
roni manufacturers, who mix about 30 
per cent of it in their product. A great 
deal of yellow meal, particularly when 
the price is not high, is used, mixed with 
paris green, against insect pests on the 
tobacco fields. Corn starch is used by 
the bakers of fancy pastry, but this busi- 
ness can hardly be very extensive. 

There was, prior to the Food Admin- 


istration control, some slight demand for 
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durum wheat products by macaroni man- 
ufacturers, but this is quite undeveloped, 
and in all probability, owing to the great 
difficulty in inducing a trial of any un- 
known product, a great deal of educa- 
tional work would of necessity have to 
be done before any substantial volume 
of business could be developed on this 
product. 

There is practically no rye flour used 
in Cuba at all; during the latter part of 
1918 mills succeeded in selling it here, 
though export licenses were unobtainable 
and very little if any ever reached the 
island, These sales did not signify any- 
thing, because, at the time they were 
made, Cuba was almost bare of flour of 
all kinds as well as other cereal prod- 
ucts, and anything of this character could 
have been sold at a large profit, so eager 
were the people to get it. Flour then 
quite commonly sold at $40 for a 200-lb 
sack, and in some instances as high as 
$75 for the same-sized package. Box 
crackers that ordinarily sold in New 
York for five cents were difficult to ob- 
tain in Cuba at $1. 


(Continued on page 57.) 





Havana: The Commercial Exchange, “La Lonja” , 
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“The way Mr. Hoover an’ Mr. Barnes is talkin’ about how 
Eee scarce wheat’s goin’ to be,” 
bea.” Lp the Fish River Roller Mills, ‘ 


me of the time, a few years back, that a 
M slick agent stuck Pap Stone, up to the 
grocery, with mighty nigh a steam- 
_ boat full of mustard sardines. Pap 


lore in the world, an’ then nights he’d 
S go out to the back of the store and 


Be: the ¢ guv ‘ment corporation don’ t carry its whistlin’ 
&. right through the night no more’n Pap Stone done.” 


said Old Dad Fetchit, of 


‘kind of reminds 








MILLERS AND THE GUARANTY LAW 

In enacting the legislation under which 
the price of wheat is guaranteed, Con- 
gress had in mind but two interests; 
those of the producer and the consumer. 
The protection of the intermediaries be- 
tween the two, the grain dealers, mill- 
ers, wholesalers, bakers and retail mer- 
chants, was merely incidental to the main 
purpose of the act. 

In proposing a basis upon which mill- 
ers can do their part in turning wheat 
into flour, the fundamental intention of 
the law should always be considered and 
considered first, otherwise all efforts to 
arrive at a satisfactory solution of the 
problem will be unavailing. To attempt 
to exact an unfair advantage for the 
miller, or to assure him of a profit and 
protect him against loss, would not only 
bring upon the trade public suspicion 
and contumely, but would result in a 
total breakdown of satisfactory relations 
between the millers and the agency which 
is to administer the new law. By de- 
manding too much, the miller will get too 
little. 

The provision in the law protecting the 
industrial element from losses is most 
unusual, and was only secured by earnest 
representations that it did not and would 
not seek benefits or a guaranteed profit, 
but would only ask to be assured of the 
means whereby it could properly perform 
its service to the public. 

The proposed agreement between the 
millers and the “Federal Agency,” which 
was published in the last issue of The 
Northwestern Miller, is offered as a ten- 
tative plan and can doubtless be amend- 
ed to the advantage of all concerned, but 
essentially’ it is in accord with the spirit 
of the law itself, and only as long as a 
plan of this kind coincides with this spirit 
can it be expected _to obtain. A depar- 
ture from this fundamental requirement 
which would attempt to give the miller 
an unfair or unreasonable advantage, or 
which would "be dictated on the “heads 
I win, tails you lose” principle, would 
inevitably come te nething, and would 
leave the trade without that proper and 
definite status which it has a right to ex- 
pect and which otherwise it could secure. 

Hitherto in its dealings with the pro- 
visional agencies created by the govern- 
ment to meet the food requirements of 
the war, the millers have achieved satis- 


factory results, both for the public and 
themselves, by asking nothing that was 
unreasonable. They have tried always to 
accommodate themselves to the essential 
spirit and meaning of the law. Thus 
putting themselves on the right basis to 
begin with, they have earned the consid- 
eration subsequently given them; they 
have co-operated rather than dictated as 
to their participation in the national 
work intrusted to them. 

It is to be hoped that the same broad 
policy will influence the attitude of the 
milling industry in the new relations 
brought about by the enactment of the 
law guaranteeing the price of wheat. It 
will avail the trade nothing to take a po- 
sition of stubborn antagonism or oppo- 
sition to the clear meaning of the act; 
the government is still in full control of 
the wheat and flour situation, and must 
so remain until the terms of the guaranty 
have been fully carried out. 

The industry must not be placed by the 
injudicious counsel of those who advise 
self-seeking as the first requisite in the 
position of endeavoring to secure an un- 
due advantage for itself. It has been 
afforded, under the terms of this act, 
the means of securing a reasonable return 
for the legitimate operation of its busi- 
ness without danger of the financial dis- 
aster which might arise from a sudden 
decline in price. It should be content 
with this protection, and should not seek 
to obtain further advantages which are 
not contemplated by the law. 

Millers should remember that the “Fed- 
eral Agency” is intrusted with a great 
public responsibility, which must be dis- 
charged in a manner equitable to all the 
interests involved. It cannot undertake 
obligations or enter into agreements 
which will not be fully justified in the 
public mind. The industry will work 
vast injury to itself if it attempts to 
approach this matter in a narrow, parti- 
san, selfish manner, and the successful 
handling of the situation, only possible by 
the exercise of the broadest and fairest 
spirit of co-operation with the “Federal 
Agency,” will go far toward allaying 
public sentiment in reference to the reg- 
ulation of the milling trade, which might 
very readily take permanent and most 
disadvantageous form were the millers to 
attempt to take an undue advantage of 
the terms of the act. 


The moderation and good sense of the 
milling trade as a whole can assuredly be 
depended upon to take proper action at 
the forthcoming meeting of the Millers’ 
National Federation, which entirely rep- 
resents the trade as a whole. Any at- 
tempt which may be made by a few re- 
actionaries to put the industry in an un- 
tenable position, or one that indicates a 
desire to gain selfish advantage, should 
be discouraged. The trade should stand 
firmly on the same strong and fair basis 
which has thus far served it so well in its 
relations with the government. 


A BELATED VINDICATION 

Evidently the Division of Enforcement 
of the Food Administration has not fully 
realized how important to every self- 
respecting miller is his good repute, and 
how mortifying and damaging it is for 
him to be unjustly accused of having 
attempted to mislead the government in 
making his reports, otherwise it would 
not have been so quick to penalize on 
insufficient grounds. 

Last autumn, very much to the sur- 
prise of the trade, the license of the C. 
A. Gambrill Manufacturing Company, 
Baltimore, was revoked, and the Division 
of Enforcement, in connection with this 
revocation, made public certain state- 
ments regarding the alleged profits of the 
company during the period when it was 
under control of the Food Administra- 
tion, from September 1, 1917, to June 30, 
1918, which, as investigation has since 
shown, were false. 

The C. A. Gambrill Manufacturing 
Company is one of the oldest and most 
respected milling concerns in the United 
States. For generations its name has 
been synonymous with the highest order 
of commercial integrity, and its owners 
and officers have been men of the utmost 
probity and the very best character. No 
one acquainted with the history and 
standing of this company believed for a 
moment that it had been guilty of any 
intentional irregularities in making its 
reports, yet it was publicly and very 
widely branded by or with the consent 
of the Division of Enforcement with 
profiteering, the amount of its excess 
profits was stated, and its mills were or- 
dered shut down as a penalty for at- 
tempting to evade a just settlement of 
accounts. 

Elsewhere in this issue of The North- 
western Miller will be found the results 
of the investigation which has at length 
been completed, and which entirely exon- 
erates the C. A. Gambrill Manufacturing 
Company from all the charges made 
against it—some five months after the 
penalty and the publicity were imposed 
upon it. The chartered accountants 
named by the Division of Enforcement 
itself make a report showing that the 
company’s profits during this period were 
actually considerably less than the allow- 
able profit, and Mr. Brandeis, Chief of 
the Cereal Enforcement Division, signing 
for the Food Administration, is good 
enough to vindicate the company—at this 
late date and after the damage has been 
done—of all charges. 

The excuse made by Mr. Brandeis for 
shutting down the plant—that Mr. Hay- 
ward, its treasurer, “declined or omitted 
to make to the Food Administration 
prompt and proper reports in accordance 
with the rules which had been promul- 
gated”—is very inadequate. Those who 
know Mr. Hayward are aware of his 
scrupulous conscientiousness in such mat- 
ters, and if there were errors and omis- 
sions in his original reports, they were 
due to the complicated nature of the 
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Food Administration’s requirements and 
not to any desire to misstate facts, to 
evade the truth, or to any lack of good 
faith. Obviously, since subsequent ex- 
amination proves his accounting to have 
been substantially correct, he was nearer 
right than the zealous representatives of 
the Division of Enforcement who penal- 
ized his company before they were sure 
of their facts. 

If this company had suffered such dam- 
age by the action of a private and unoffi- 
cial agency, its recourse through the 
courts would be perfectly clear, and 
doubtless it- would proceed at once to 
take it. Whether or not it is possible to 
proceed in like manner against the Food 
Administration is a question for lawyers 
to determine; . assuredly the aggrieved 
company would be fully justified in 
avenging this outrageous and wholly un- 
justified attack upon its good name and 
long-standing high reputation. 

There has been a tendency on the part 
of those given authority by the govern- 
ment to exercise their penalizing powers 
ruthlessly and on insufficient evidence. 
This. has been accented by having at- 
tached to almost every department a 
more or less official press bureau for the 
purpose of exploiting incidents of this 
sort by way of making them an example 
to possible evil-doers. The result has 
been the creation of intimidating ma- 
chinery against which the individual is 
powerless to protect himself. He might 
as well be guilty as to be publicly ad- 
vertised so. Due process of law is dis- 
regarded, punishment anticipates investi- 
gation, and the victim is first penalized 
and proclaimed, then often, as in this 
case, upon closer examination of facts, 
exonerated of all blame. 

Much of this sort of thing has been 
done under cover of the exigencies of 
war, and many innocent people have been 
made to suffer irreparable damage be- 
cause of it. Public officials should be 
held strictly responsible for their mis- 
takes, and some reparation other than a 
belated apology should be forthcoming 
for those who have been unjustly penal- 
ized and held up to public censure by 
them. 


THE INEVITABLE IMPROVEMENT 

Reports from all over the country dur- 
ing the past two weeks have indicated a 
marked improvement in the flour market. 
Notwithstanding higher prices for flour, 
orders have been coming in steadily, and 
there has been considerable purchasing on 
the part of buyers who, for a month or 
two, had seemed to take no interest in 
the flour business. The present condition 
is in sharp contrast to the state of things 
a few weeks ago, when the voice of the 
miller was uplifted in lamentation, and 
the trade Jeremiahs were sure that no- 
body was ever going to eat a normal 
amount of white bread again. 

During those dark and gloomy days, 
or, more specifically, in its issue of Feb- 
ruary 5, The Northwestern Miller ven- 
tured to point out that “the flour busi- 
ness that is not done today will be done 
tomorrow, or else was done yesterday,” 
and also that “until some one discovers 
a food which is at once more nourishing, 
more appetizing and more economical 
than white bread, the amount of flour 
sold to the American people each year 
will remain approximately constant.” At 
the time, the confirmed pessimists of the 
trade refused to be consoled; business 
was undeniably very bad, and they had 
made up their minds that it was going to 
stay so indefinitely. There was no pros- 
pect, according to them, of any increase 
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in the domestic demand for flour; and as 
for exports, the Grain Corporation prob- 
ably would buy no more flour on the 
present crop, and, if it did, the price 
would be so low as to make the business 
utterly unprofitable. 

The recent improvement in the domes- 
tic flour market was as inevitable as the 
coming of springtime. Business had been 
slow, or worse, because people had enough 
flour on hand to tide them over the period 
of uncertainty before the passage of the 
Lever act; they did not want to buy until 
they had to. Now they are short of flour, 
and of course they are back in the market 
once more; of course, too, the new de- 
snand is putting the price up. The only 
surprising feature of the situation is the 
fact that, to many millers, this improve- 
ment seems to be utterly unexpected. 

As for the Grain Corporation and the 
export trade, it began buying flour for 
over-sea shipment the middle of Febru- 
ary, and since that time has purchased 
over four million barrels. At first its 
prices were undeniably so low as to dis- 
courage those whose love of mere selling 
was not so strong as to lead them to 
disregard the element of profit. Week 
by week, however, the price basis im- 
proved; from a low level of nine dollars 
and thirty cents it reached last week a 
new high level of ten dollars and eighty- 
five cents. Taking into consideration the 
quality of the flour, the present prices 
paid by the Grain Corporation do not 
compare unfavorably with the prices paid 
for flour for domestic use in the seaboard 
markets. 

There is still quite enough uncertainty 
about the future to give the Jeremiahs 
plenty of material for their lamentations. 
Nobody knows what is going to be done 
about the price of wheat, or just how the 
protection of millers and flour handlers 
prescribed by the Lever law is to be 
administered. One by one, however, the 
trade problems are being straightened 
out, and it is altogether probable that 
the world, instead of coming to an end 
with a horrible crash in the course of the 
next few months, is going to run along 
with a consistent improvement over the 
terrible war years which have just ended. 

No great good is ever accomplished by 
a policy ‘of whining and pessimism, and 
the determination to make the worst of 
things is as demoralizing as it is unrea- 
sonable. Those who, a few weeks ago, 
were convinced that the milling industry 
had gone to the dogs, are already begin- 
ning to see that their fears, like the pre- 
mature announcement of Mark Twain’s 
death, were grossly exaggerated. In the 
same way, the uncertainties of the future 
are likely to be resolved in a manner 
which will keep the trade running steadi- 
ly and at a reasonable profit. 

A little healthy optimism, fully justi- 
fied by experience and actual conditions 
as they exist today, and above all by the 
fact that the world’s need for flour is 
probably greater now than it has ever 
been before, will do more good than all 
the complaints which have filled the air 
during the past winter. 








Wheat Exports to East Asia 


The War Trade Board has announced 
that applications will now be considered 
for the exportation of wheat flour to the 
east coast of Asia, namely, Siberia, Man- 
churia, Japan, Korea, China, Siam, 
French Indo-China, Federated Malay 
States, Straits Settlements, and the East 
Indies. Applications should be filed with 
the War Trade Board in Washington or 
any of its branch offices. 
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EXPORT FLOUR PRICES STILL RISE 





Last Week’s Purchases by Grain Corporation Made on Basis of $10.10 to 10.85 
Bbl, Showing Gain for Maximum of 25c Over Week Previous 
—400,000 Bbils Bought 


Flour purchases for export by the 
Grain Corporation last week totaled ap- 
proximately 400,000 bbls, the range of 
prices being $10.30@10.85 per bbl for 
hard wheat flour, and $10.10@10.85 for 
soft,—basis, jute, Baltimore. These quo- 
tations represent a considerable price ad- 
vance over the week before, though the 
minimum quotations remained the same, 
the maximum going up 25c. As com- 
pared with the week ended Feb. 15, when 
flour-buying for export was first resumed, 
last week’s quotations showed a gain of 
60@65c for hard wheat flour and 60@70c 
for soft. The total amount of flour pur- 
chased for export since the resumption 
of buying has been approximately 4,083,- 
000 bbls. 

The course of flour-buying for export 
by the Flour Department of the Grain 
Corporation is indicated in the following 
table: 


Amount 
Week purchased, -——Price range per bbl—, 
ended— bbls Hard Soft 
March 29. 400,000 $10.30@10.85 $10.10@10.85 


March 22. 460,000 10.30@10.60 10.10@10.60 


March 15. 600,000 10.10@10.40 10.00@10.40 
March 8. 850,000 9.90@10.30 9.80 @10.30 
March 8. 525,000 9.85 @10.20 9.55 @10.20 
Feb, 22... 510,000 9.95 @10.20 9.75 @10.20 
Feb, 15... 837,770 9.65 @10.25 9.30@10.25 


Buying suspended for period of eight weeks 
Dec. 14.. 379,860 10.35@10.55 10.06@10.55 
Dec. 7.. 700,000 10.33@10.60 9.98@10.60 


Nov. 30.. 743,500 10.00@10.70 10.00@10.70 
Nov. 23. .1,000,000 9.90@10.75 9.90 @10.75 
Nov. 16. .1,300,000 9.90@10.75 9.90@10.75 


Nov. 9.. 800,000 f....@..... f...-@...-- 
coeee 10.15@10.17 10.06@10.16 


Nov. 3.. ®° 

Oct. 96... B.svs% 10.05 @10.35 9.98 @10.25 
Oot, 10.02  Pccose 10.25@10.40 10.10@10.35 
Oct. BB.c, Pcecce 10.15@10.49 10.10@10.35 
Oct. GB.rc Secces 10.30@10.50 10.15@10.40 
Sept. 38.. %..... 10.30@10.54 10.25@10.38 
Sept. Bh.  Sacese ++ee+@10.50 .....@10.40 


Sept. 14.. %..60. 10.40@10.55 10.25@10.43 

Flour purchases for export by the Flour 
Department of the Grain Corporation began 
Sept. 9, 1918. 

*No totals were announced, but it was 
stated that the average amount purchased 
weekly during these eight weeks was in the 
neighborhood of 500,000 bbls, {Prices for 
week not published. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour Prices Advancing—Sales Increasing— 
Spot Supplies Low in East—Government 
Paying More—Millfeed Steady 
{Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 

Curcaco, Itt., April 1.—The flour con- 
dition continues satisfactory, but the bulk 
of the sales is not based on the higher 
quotations prevailing for patents and 
straights, especially for bread flour and 
family use. There is more flour being 
sold around $11.20 than at the top figures 
of $11.40@11.60 for 95 per cent patent, 
jute, Chicago; this for flour from both 
the Northwest and the Southwest. First 
clears seem to be moving more freely; 
at least, mills are not offering it as they 
did two weeks ago. Quotations range, 
for fancy, $9.30@9.50, jute. Rye flour 
is very slow of sale, high in price, and 
few seem to want it. Mills are asking 
$9.20@9.50, jute, for white patent. Local 
mills here are being operated at almost 


full capacity. enue 
. . HALLEN. 


PuivapetpHia, Pa., April 1.—Spot 
supplies of flour are pretty well cleaned 
up, and mill limits in some cases show 
further advances, Quotations, per 196 
Ibs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks: winter 
straight, western $11@11.25, near-by $11 
@11.15; Kansas straight $11.25@11.50, 
short patent $11.90@12.10; spring short 
patent $11.75@12.20, patent $11.50@ 
11.90, first clear $9.85@10.50. Rye flour 
firm and higher, in sympathy with ad- 
vance in rye, but trade quiet at $9@9.50 
bbl, in sacks. Millfeed sold slowly, and 
ruled a shade easier. Quotations for car 
lots, including sacks: soft winter bran, in 
100-Ib sacks, per ton, $47@48; spring 
bran, $46@47. 

Samuet S. Daniets. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 1—The week 
opens with continued fair demand for 
flour, although there is no urgency to 
the buying. Not a great many mills in 
the Southwest offered this week to the 
Grain Corporation, and it is believed that 
no offers were submitted at under $11, 


while the majority were substantially 
higher. Cash wheat continues to show 
steadily increasing premiums, sales yes- 
terday being 3c higher than those of 
Saturday. Premiums over government 
prices run 38@46c. One sale of No. 2 
dark hard wheat was made yesterday at 
$2.63. 
R. E. Srerxre. 


Boston, Mass., April 1.—Mill agents 
report a slightly better demand for flour 
for mill shipment. There has been a gen- 
eral advance in prices on all grades. 
Spring patents, $12.25@12.50 for stand- 
ard, and $12.50@13.30 for special short; 
hard winter patents, $11.75@12.25; soft 
winter patents, $11.50@12.50; soft win- 
ter straights, $11.25@11.75; spring first 
clears, $9.50@11,—all in sacks. Quiet de- 
mand for millfeed, with market a shade 
lower. Corn products higher, with quiet 
demand. 

Louis W. DePass. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 1.—The flour 
market is firm and active, with a good 
general demand from domestic buyers 
and numerous sales made in various sec- 
tions. Wheat feed and other feedstuffs 
also firm and in demand. All grades are 
wanted, and feed dealers report a good 
trade. 

Perer Derren. 


WEEK’S MILLFEED MARKET 


Prices Declining in Northwest—Southwest 
Fairly Steady—Shippers Out of Market— 
East Overloaded—Middlings Firm 


Mitwavker, W1s., March 31.—The de- 
mand for millfeed has eased off some- 
what the past week. Prices are lower, 
but this did not create any better de- 
mand, Shippers are not buying, except 
to fill old contracts for March shipment. 
Some of the large eastern dealers who 
had bought considerable bran for April 
shipment are offering it back, as the de- 
mand had not warranted holding for any 
further rise. 

Western mills had sold considerable for 
March shipment which they were unable 
to deliver, and shippers have been obliged 
to cancel, mills paying the difference in 
the market. The edge is certainly off, 
and present demand does not warrant 
buying to show any profit in the near 
future, so far as bran is concerhed. 

Middlings are holding firm, and pre- 
miums are widening over bran, as this is 
the season when heavy feeds are wanted 
in the West. Eastern demand has fallen 
off considerably, and shippers report a 
lighter trade with the central states. 
Hominy feed continues strong and higher, 
as mills are not operating to any extent 
and the feed has been following the rise 
in corn. Gluten feed continues in good 
request, and buyers are taking it for 
May shipment, as mills are well sold 
ahead for all of April. 

Southwestern markets were fairly 
steady, and have not followed the decline 
shown in northwestern markets. Mills 
appear to be well sold up, but jobbers 
have the feed and are not finding the de- 
mand as brisk as a week ago. The de- 
mand for oat feed has fallen off, and 
some of the large dealers are trying to 
resell, There appears to be no demand 
for brewers’ dried grains, and jobbers 
have considerable in store. 

The demand for milk from condensers 
has fallen off, as most of them have large 
stocks on hand and are taking only lim- 
ited quantities of milk from farmers, and 
there is no incentive for heavy feeding at 
present. This has been reflected in the 
demand for feed from farmers. Jobbers 
are of the opinion that, with the high 
price of barley at the present time, the 
demand for this feed will show a falling 
off and country dealers will buy millfeed 
in preference, as prices for barley feed 
are $8@5 ton over millfeed. There was 
a decided improvement in the demand 
for wheat screenings, prices ranging $25 
@35 ton, according to quality. Oat and 
barley screenings were very dull, and 
shippers were obliged to liberally dis- 
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count the market in order to move them. 
The call for rye feed was very light, and 
jobbers were not willing to pay within 
sas ton of the asking 9 

. N. Wiison. 





THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: 

Mar. 30 Mar. 31 

Mar. 29 Mar. 22 1918 1917 
Minneapolis ....365,050 294,442 166,590 377,140 
St. Paul ....... $,964 22,388 ..ccesn cccess 
Duluth-Superior 16,715 12,890 13,325 20,915 








Milwaukee - 12,000 12,400 2,200 7,000 

Totals ....... 402,719 330,915 182,116 405,056 
Outside mills*..183,017 ...... 50,325 138,500 

Ag’gate sprg.585,736 ...... 232,440 543,555 
St. Louis ...... 44,000 40,600 21,420 33,480 
St. Louist ..... 55,700 50,600 24,600 48,600 
Buffalo ........ 121,050 100,750 129,800 116,400 
Rochester ..... 13,000 12,900 11,400 13,100 
Chicago ....... 24,750 23,500 8,250 22,250 


Kansas City.... 65,800 64,300 44,300 60,100 
Kansas Cityft...277,219 236,893 157,085 228,155 
Omaha .cccsece 19,096 27,986 wccsee csvece 
Toledo ........ 35,500 37,100 13,300 19,600 
Toledof ....... 65,285 61,541 31,140 48,940 
Nashville** .... 89,624 96,407 32,100 84,120 
Portland, Oreg.. 16,618 31,221 29,430 18,150 
BORttle wccocecs 16,450 16.385 29,315 10,820 
TACOMA ..-0cee 18,180 24,215 30,150 32,095 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Mar. 30 Mar. 31 
Mar. 29 Mar. 22 1918 1917 

5 





Minneapolis ...... 70 6 32 73 
Bt. POG .occvececs 38 48 es ee 
Duluth-Superior .. 45 35 40 64 
Outside mills* .... 69 69 24 68 
Average spring.. 56 52 30 70 
Milwaukee ........ 67 60 17 59 
St. Louie ..cccscee 89 80 42 66 
Gt, ZOU  cicccece 72 65 32 63 
PPGMGIS scccccicées 73 60 78 70 
Rochester ........ 70 69 57 65 
CHICABO cccccccces 93 89 21 83 
Kansas City ...... 80 79 53 84 
Kansas Cityt soe Oe 57 52 77 
Omaha ..... 79 74 oe 
Toledo ..... eco 44 77 27 41 
i. PTS e Re 67 71 41 44 
Nashville**® ,...... 45 44 25 55 
Portland, Oregon.. 39 73 98 54 
WOBCED  ckicnecceve 35 35 60 26 
TACOMA oicccvecce 31 42 53 56 
Totals ..cccsece 65 65 44 61 
Minnesota-Dakotas 56 52 30 70 
Other states ...... 65 66 47 60 


Flour output for week ending March 29 at 
all above points shows no change from week 
ending March 22. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





WHEAT CONDITIONS GOOD 


Cold Snap Causes Worry, but Warmer 
Weather Follows, and All Reports 
Continue Very Favorable 


Kansas Crry, Mo., April 1.—(Special 
Telegram)—The week opened with 
bright, fair weather over the entire South- 
west. Temperatures were near the freez- 
ing point yesterday, but show a higher 
tendency today. Conditions can only be 
regarded as ideal for the prosperity of 
the growing wheat. 

R. E. Srerure. 
* * 


Torepo, Ouro, April 1.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—tThe heaviest fall of snow of the 
winter occurred Saturday night, amount- 
ing to about three inches. Since then it 
has been rather cold, but the weather is 
spring-like, and the snow has practically 
gone. Vegetation, which was coming 
forward rapidly, was temporarily arrest- 
ed, but warm, forcing weather is likely 
any day now, and the snow has furnished 


additional moisture. 
W. H. Wicarn, Jr. 
* * 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 1.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—There is no change to report in 
the condition of the growing wheat crop 
throughout Missouri and southern IIli- 
nois, which is making good progress. 
Present prospects are most satisfactory. 
Cooler weather is now prevailing. 


Peter Deruien. 
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BARNES ASKED TO HEAD AGENCY 





President Requests Head of Grain Corporation to Take Charge of Agency 
Provided for by Lever Act—Mr. Barnes Outlines His View of Con- 
ditions—Statement by Department of Agriculture 


President Wilson, acting on a sugges- 
tion made by Herbert Hoover, has cabled 
to Julius H. Barnes, president of the 
Food Administration Grain Corporation, 
requesting him to undertake the respon- 
sibility of heading the federal agency 
which will carry out the provisions of the 
Lever law regarding the maintenance of 
the wheat price guaranty. 

This announcement was made April 1, 
and was not accompanied by any author- 
itative statement as to Mr. Barnes’s re- 
ply. On the same day, however, he gave 
out to the press a statement regarding 
wheat and flour prices which points to his 
acceptance of the President’s invitation. 

This statement was published as fol- 
lows: 

“While there now exists no effective 
control of the maximum price of wheat 
or wheat flour, the United States Food 
Administration Grain Corporation in- 
tends to do everything in its power to 
reduce prices to the government buying 
level which must be reached when the 
enormous crop begins to move into the 
markets within 90 days. 

“The reason for the present advance in 
wheat prices seems to be that current 
deliveries of wheat from the farm have 
been insufficient for milling needs. Al- 
though the Grain Corporation has resold 
from its accumulated holdings within the 
last two weeks practically 40,000,000 
bus of wheat, the price has been only 
moderately held in check.” 


Curtail Wheat and Flour Exports 


“Fortunately America has a surplus of rye 
and barley and oats, and in order to relieve 
the strain of foreign buying on our markets 
we have advised the neutral governments 
that America will be unable to furnish any 
more wheat or wheat flour to them; that 
they are free to buy these other grains in 
our market, but must send their ships for 
wheat to other sources of supply. 

“Also commencing next week, the Grain 
Corporation will buy for shipment, in relief 
to liberated countries in Europe, rye flour, 
corn flour and barley flour, and will thereby 
reduce its current purchases of wheat flour. 

“Should all these factors fail to control 
the price of flour in the United States at a 
reasonable level, then we shall relax import 
restrictions and allow wheat and wheat flour 
to enter the United States from Canada, 
Argentina and Australia,” 


MANY PRICES LOWER 


“In many foods there has been a very 
sharp fall in price since the armistice. 
Indeed in some foods this fall has been 
so severe as to jeopardize the prepara- 
tion for next year’s supply in those arti- 
cles, and it is to be hoped our people 
will, along with the fall in eggs, milk 
and cheese, take advantage of the very 
sharp decline in beans and peas, canned 
fish, canned vegetables and cereal flours 
other than wheat flours, such as rye flour, 
rice flour, corn products and oat prod- 
ucts,” 

* * 

The following statement has been is- 
sued by the Department of Agriculture: 

“Several statements have recently ap- 
peared in daily and grain trade papers 
indicating that the Department of Agri- 
culture is anxious to take charge of the 
work of carrying out the guaranteed 
price on the 1919 wheat crop. These 
statements misrepresent the attitude of 
the Department of Agriculture. 

“The Department of Agriculture, aft- 
er this country entered the war, took 
the position that emergency food activi- 
ties of a commercial nature should be 
directed by an emergency agency, and 
therefore participated in framing the 
food control act giving the President 
power to create such an agency. ‘The 
Food Administration and its Grain Cor- 
poration were set up under the act, and 
they have handled the wheat guaranties 
from the beginning. 

“The Secretary of Agriculture has as- 
sumed until recently that these agencies 
would, without question, continue to han- 
dle the wheat guaranties until the emer- 
gency passed and the law ceased to be 
in operation. He still believes that it 
would be desirable for the Grain Cor- 
poration to continue to function and close 
out the matter. The corporation has 
gained much valuable experience during 
the war, and should be able to deal with 


the problem as effectively as any other 
establishment. 

“The recent wheat guaranty act seems 
to contemplate that this agency would 
continue to act. Among other things, it 
authorizes the President to use any exist- 
ing agency or agencies and to utilize any 
department of the government, includ- 
ing, of course, the Food Administration 
Grain Corporation. It would be difficult 
for any other existing agency now to set 
up the requisite machinery, especially in 
view of the short time intervening be- 
fore the 1919 crop movement begins; and 
even if it were to undertake to do so, 
some embarrassment would undoubtedly 
result, because two agencies, over a part 
of the period, would be dealing with 
wheat. 

“The task is one of great magnitude 
and the time is short. The Secretary of 
Agriculture recently cabled to the Presi- 
dent, pointing out the necessity for im- 
mediate action and urging that the pres- 
ent machinery, that is, the Food Admin- 
istration Grain Corporation, be main- 
tained and utilized. As a matter of 
course, if the President should designate 
the Department of Agriculture as_ the 
agency to handle the 1919 guaranty, it 
would assume the task and discharge it 
to the best of its ability.” 





JOHN J. STREAM RESIGNS 


Head of Coarse Grain Division Tenders Res- 
ignation—No Longer Any Activity 
in His Department 


Curicaco, Itt, March 29.—John J. 
Stream, vice-president of the Grain Cor- 
poration and chairman of the Coarse 
Grain Division of the Food Adminis- 
tration, has tendered his resignation, 
and asked that it be accepted. He 
has had very little business for the Food 
Administration or the Grain Corpora- 
tion for 30 days, his office in Washing- 
ton having been closed, and the important 
details looked after here. 

Mr. Stream says the Food Adminis- 
tration is not functioning to any extent, 
so that he is practically out of both 
places. In the last 30 days he has spent 
most of his time looking after his private 
interests in Shafer & Stream and J. C. 
Shafer & Co. 

C. H. CHaien. 





PROSPECT OF LOWER PRICES 


Chairman of Industrial Board Expresses 
Hope of Decreased Food Costs in Rela- 
tively Near Future 


Wasuineoton, D. C., March 29.—George 
N. Peek, chairman of the industrial board 
created recently at the suggestion of 
Secretary Redfield, of the Department of 
Commerce, for the purpose of aiding 
movements which may result in a lower- 
ing of prices for all kinds of generally 
used commodities, has returned from 
New York, where, in company with Wil- 
liam M. Ritter, a member of the board, 
he went to consult with officials of the 
Food Administration as to their policy 
on food prices. In connection with the 
prices of wheat and flour the industrial 
board has issued the following statement 
by Mr. Peek: 

“Food Administration officials felt that 
it was unfortunate that there had been 
such general misunderstanding of Mr. 
Hoover’s statement that ‘we might see 
wheat at $3.50 a bushel.’ 

“What Mr. Hoover said was ‘we might 
see wheat at $3.50 a bushel, as it was in 
the spring of 1917, if there is a free 
market in wheat and uncontrolled prices. 
So much for the 1918 crop. There can 
be no free market of 90 per cent of the 
world’s exports. As to the 1919 crop, it 
is, of course, too early to come to any 
precise conclusion.’ ” 

“It is clear,’ Mr. Peek continued, “that, 
as Mr. Hoover says, there can be no free 
market at present; in the first place, be- 
cause of the unsettled conditions in busi- 
ness—especially in shipping and finance. 

“Further, the phrasing of the grain ap 

ropriation bill clearly indicates that the 
3 1,000,000,000 appropriation was made by 


Congress not only to make good the $2.26 
wheat guaranty to the farmers, but to 
enable the government to sell wheat and 
flour at the guaranteed prices, ‘or at such 
other prices and on po terms or condi- 
tions as may be necessary to carry out 
the purposes’ of the act, and to enable 
the people of the United States to pur- 
chase wheat products at a reasonable cost. 
“Wheat is the basic food commodity. 
What is a reasonable cost must be de- 
termined by conditions. In July the new 
wheat crop, estimated at 1,250,000,000 
bus, will begin to come to market. I be- 
lieve, therefore, that there is every rea- 
son to expect lower food prices in the 
relatively near future. This view I be- 
lieve the men in charge of the affairs of 
the Food Administration will share.” 
Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 


CORN MILLERS CO-OPERATE 


Meeting in Southeast Draws Up Statement 
Covering Present Conditions and Needs 
of the Industry 


Cuicaco, I1., March 29.—Douglas 
W. Lackey, who is secretary of the 
American Corn Millers’ Federation, Chi- 
cago, attended a meeting of the South- 
eastern Corn Millers’ Association, in 
Chattanooga, Tenn., March 25, at which 
time several matters of importance came 
up. Perhaps one of the most important 
was a report drawn up by a committee 
consisting of Wade Wood, president, 
Birmingham, Ala., J. B. McLemore, sec- 
retary of the association, Nashville, 
Tenn., and Mr. Lackey, which was adopt- 
ed, and reads as follows: 

After a thorough discussion and con- 
sideration of the fundamental conditions 
confronting the corn-milling industry in 
the Southeast, the sense of this meeting 
is that corn millers should recognize and 
observe the following basic principles: 

1. The demand for corn products is 
not now and will not on the present 
crop be sufficient to keep the mills going 
steadily. Reduced output must be ex- 
pected, and readjustments made to meet 
the situation. 

2. That attempts to operate on a basis 
in excess of consumption requirements 
are unwise, and under our highly com- 
petitive conditions will result in demor- 
alization and in all plants being operated 
at an actual loss. 

3. That mills should acknowledge con- 
ditions as they are, and secure a reason- 
able profit on a reduced output. 

4. In view of highly speculative and 
fluctuating values of corn in order to 
create reserves against the inevitable day 
of decline and period of adjustment, all 
prices on the manufactured product 
should be based on the actual market 
value of the raw material on date of sale, 
and not on cost. 

5. The cost of operation, under nor- 
mal conditions, would have risen, owing 
to reduced output. Owing to increases 
in wages and all other items entering in- 
to the manufacturing charges, the pres- 
ent cost can be correctly arrived at only 
by accurate accounting. Mills should be 
careful to determine definitely from 
month to month their actual operating 
experience, and fix their sales prices suf- 
ficiently high to reflect the true cost of 
production. 

6. Only through co-operation can 
these principles be crystallized. Organ- 
ization and mutual help are essential, 
should be fostered, and the necessary ma- 
chinery maintained. 





C. H. CHarren. 





Death of F. W. Taylor 

Puriaperpnta, Pa., March 29.—Fred- 
erick W. Taylor, former president of 
Charles M, Taylor’s Sons, Inc., shipping 
brokers and steamship line managers, 
died of acute indigestion March 22, at 
his home, 239 Gowen Avenue, Mount 
Airy, aged 70. Three years ago the busi- 
ness of the firm was taken over by Fur- 
ness, Withy & Co,, Ltd. The deceased 
was a son of the late Charles M. Taylor. 
His brother, James S. Taylor, also asso- 
ciated in the shipping concern, died last 
December. He is survived by his widow 
and a daughter. 

Samuet S. Danrets. 





Ohio Millers to Meet 
The annual meeting of the Ohio Mill- 
ers’ State Association is to be held at 
the New Southern Hotel, Columbus, 
April 23-24. 
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NEW INTERMOUNTAIN MILLS 


Large Companies to Construct Plants for 
Utah District—Ogden to Be Inter- 
Mountain Milling Center 

Practically completed but not yet for- 
mally announced plans seem to assure to 
Ogden, Utah, the early distinction of be- 
ing the intermountain milling center, 
through the possession of two new flour 
mills of a capacity of not less than 2,000 
bbls each. At the same time, the neigh- 
boring city of Salt Lake City will boast 
possession of a new 1,000-bbl mill. All 
of this intermountain development is to 
be brought about by three important 
western milling concerns, the Sperry 
Flour Co., of San Francisco, the Globe 
Grain & Milling Co., of Los Angeles, and 
the Col6rado Milling & Elevator Co., 
Denver. 

The Globe company began construction 
work last year on a 500,000-bu elevator at 
Ogden, completing tanks with a capacfty 
of 400,000 bus at that time. Construc- 
tion work is now under way on a 100,000- 
bu head house to complete the elevator. 
Immediately following completion of this 
storage unit, the company’s plans con- 
template beginning construction of a 
2,500-bbl mill on adjoining property. This 
mill, it is euthogltedionty stated, was 
planned prior to the war, but the project 
was held in abeyance pending more set- 
tled conditions, 

The other Ogden mill is to be built 
by the Sperry company and will be in a 
unit of not less than 2,000 bbls capac- 
ity. Work on the construction of a 
500,000-bu elevator by this company is 
now under way, the excavation work be- 
ing completed and the pouring of con- 
crete about to begin. The house will be 
in form of a 100,000-bu head house, with 
supplementary tanks of 400,000 bus ca- 
pacity. Work on mill construction will 
probably be begun in the late summer, 
with a view to completion of the plant by 
the 1920 wheat harvest. 

Both the Sperry and Globe companies 
contemplate distribution of the Utah 
plants’ flour production largely in moun- 
tain and south Pacific Coast trade fields. 

The building of the 1,000-bbl mill at 
Salt Lake City has long been in contem- 
plation by the Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., of Denver, which now op- 
erates about 30 mills in Colorado, Kan- 
sas, Idaho and Nebraska. This company 
already controls the Husler company, of 
Salt Lake City, operating a mill of 300 
bbls capacity. The new mill will be 
wholly separate from the Husler prop- 
erty, and will be an entirely new and 
modern milling unit. 

The wheat supply for these new mill- 
ing units is to be derived largely from the 
northern Utah and southern Idaho dis- 
tricts, where both hard winter and a 
number of varieties of spring wheat are 
now grown on both irrigated and unir- 
rigated lands. 





Resolution on Export Terms 

Lonvon, Ena., March 5.—The National 
Association of Flour Importers of the 
United Kingdom, after giving careful 
consideration to the question of terms of 
sale when direct business is again pos- 
sible, have passed the following resolu- 
tion, which is being summarized in a 
cable to The Northwestern Miller from 
this office: 

“The National Association of Flour 
Importers are desirous that business 
when resumed should be conducted on 
through bill of lading and 60 days’ sight 
draft terms. 

“The usance of 60 days has in general 
covered the period which flour takes in 
transit from mill to market, and these 
terms of finance have proved themselves 
to be satisfactory. 

“The substitution of the through bill 
of lading for the seaboard bill of lading 


.of 35 years ago was the means of bring- 


ing exporting millers and flour importers 
into direct relationship, and by its means 
the business was largely and rapidly de- 
veloped. 

“While any change in the methods of 
trading in use prior to the war should 
be discouraged, it is hoped that millers, 
while adhering to the through bill of 
lading, will be able to bring such influ- 
ence to bear on the transportation com- 
panies as to secure that the conveyance 
of flour from inland shipper to and from 
the seaboard is in every way facilitated.” 

C. F. G. Rarces. 
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The Minneapolis wheat flour output 
last week increased 70,610 bbls. The 
mills made (week ending March 29) 365,- 
050 bbls, against 166,590 in 1918, 222,- 
685 in 1917, and 383,865 in 1916. 

* * 

Minneapolis and interior northwestern 
millers are unanimous in reporting a ma- 
terial improvement in flour demand. In- 
quiry is general, coming from jobbers, 
brokers, bakers, wholesalers, and dis- 
tributors of various kinds. A feature of 
the market is the good demand for fam- 
ily patents. Bakers show more disposi- 
tion to anticipate their needs and, while 
the bulk of the business is for 30-day 
shipment, orders placed would indicate 
that some are taking care of their re- 
quirements 60 days in advance. Most 
mills report an increasing number of 
round-lot orders. 

As usual, on an advancing market, 
traders lose sight of their late pessimism 
and are bullish in their views. Wheat 
premiums are advancing almost daily, 
and talk of $3 bu wheat is not uncom- 
mon. Under the circumstances, it is not 
surprising that there should be a won- 
derful revival of interest. Eastern ad- 
vices are that stocks of 100 per cent 
flour in the hands of traders have about 
disappeared. Some was absorbed by the 
Grain Corporation for export, and the 
remainder has been taken by various 
buyers at advances over old prices that 
were in the main very satisfactory to the 
holders. 

First clear flour is inclined to drag, al- 
though the demand for it is very much 
better than it has been. At the same 
time, some mills are unable to dispose of 
their output promptly and, in conse- 
quence, the range in prices is unusually 
wide. Second clear, on the other hand, 
is almost unsalable. There is absolutely 
no demand for this grade. Some mills 
are disposing of their output by running 
it into their red dog, or offering it at 
practically feed prices, while others are 
forced to store more or less because of 
the high prices they ask for it. 

According to the information obtain- 
able, not to exceed 50,000 bbls were sold 
by northwestern mills to the Grain Cor- 
poration last week for export. The bulk 
of this was sold by interior mills having 
headquarters in Minneapolis. City mills 
claim to have sold none at all. In fact, 
some have not made any offers to the 
Grain Corporation for several weeks. 

It is common talk that many of the 
mills that have been selling to the gov- 
ernment were able to do so only by figur- 
ing on the basis of cheaper durum wheat 
in making their mix. The maximum price 
paid last week, while it was 25c bbl over 
that of the previous week, was still too 
low to figure out more than actual cost of 
manufacture, on the basis of prevailing 
spring wheat prices. Millers feel confi- 
dent that the prices paid this week will 
have to show a substantial advance over 
recent purchases, on account of the ad- 
vances in wheat premiums. 

Prices are 35@50c bbl higher than a 
week ago. Standard patents are quoted 
at $11.75@12 bbl, in 98-lb cotton sacks; 
first clear, $9.25@10; second clear, $5.50 
@7,—in 140-lb jutes, f.o.b, Minneapolis. 


Increased offerings for prompt ship- 
ment have had a softening effect on bran, 
but prices on the heavier grades of mill- 
feed are steady. Flour middlings and 
red are cheap compared with corn, 
and as long as coarse grain holds strong, 


the former are not expected to decline 
much. 

Jobbers and millers alike report pretty 
good inquiry for prompt and April ship- 
ment for standard middlings, flour mid- 
dlings and red dog. The edge seems to 
be off of the demand for bran, however, 
temporarily. Bran was held firm a week 
ago at $39.50@40 ton, Minneapolis. It is 
claimed that it is easily obtainable now at 
$38, and that undoubtedly $37 would be 
accepted for prompt shipment. 

Some mills are still oversold, and have 
no feed to offer for April shipment. The 
increased offerings for prompt shipment 
are coming in from the larger Minneap- 
olis mills, which are running stronger 
than two or three weeks ago. For May 
shipment, buyers look for a stiff dis- 
count under April. 

Sentiment as to future prices, however, 
varies considerably. Some traders are 
bearish in their talk. Their. competitors 
ascribe this to short-selling, and that they 
hope to get in later and cover at a profit. 
Others seem to think that if wheat pre- 
miums and coarse grain prices hold, mill- 
feed values must of necessity firm up, 
and possibly advance. Minimum prices 
are asked by mills to encourage mixed- 
car buying. 

Quotations on bran are nominal. It is 
offered at $37@39.50 ton, in 100-Ib sacks, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. Standard middlings 
are held at $40@40.50; flour middlings, 
$44@45.50; red dog, $50@51,—Minneap- 


olis basis. 
MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 21 were in operation April 1: 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
C and F mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill, 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor and Palisade mills. 

National Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, E, and 
F mills. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Clarx Milling Co.’s mill. 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
Special reports of 48 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 48,410 bbls, show that in the 
week ending March 29 they made 183,015 
bbls of flour, against 79,800 in 1918. 
Sixty-three “outside” mills last week 
shipped 1,200 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against 675 in 1918. 


WHEAT PREMIUMS STILL HIGHER 


Choice dark No. 1 wheat at Minneap- 
olis has traded within the last day or 
two at as high as $2.55@2.57 bu. This 
is 311,@33',4c premium over the govern- 
ment basis. Receipts of dark wheat are 
very limited, and there is an urgent de- 
mand. from mills for same. Ordinary 
No. 1 northern is selling at $2.43@2.52, 
or 19%@28%4c premium. The lower 
grades are selling at relatively high pre- 
miums over the government basis. 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


A good demand for linseed oil meal 
has developed in the last week. Inquiry, 
however, is coming almost exclusively 
from western points. Meal has advanced 
to $64.50 ton, and at this basis is held 
firm. 

Most of the eastern linseed mills are 
idle for lack of raw material. These 
mills depend largely on Argentine seed, 
and the strike in the Argentine delayed 
shipments for over two months. Advices 
from Buenos Aires the last week stated 
that the strike was settled, and that ves- 
sels are again being loaded. 

Western mills report a d inquiry 
from abroad for linseed oil cake. In- 
quiry is pretty general from all conti- 
nental markets, as well as from Great 
Britain. Offers of $63 ton, New York, 
on round lots of cake, have been refused 


by crushers. A bid of £19 2s 6d, c.i-f. 
terms, was also received from Irish im- 
porters, but not accepted. It looks as 
if the restrictions on imports into Ire- 
land are about over, because the import- 
ers asked crushers, if their bids were 
not accepted, to make the best offers 
possible for any shipment they could 
make. 

Raw linseed oil is quoted at $1.51 gal- 
lon, car lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis. De- 
mand is solely of a consumptive nature, 
buyers showing no disposition to antici- 
pate needs. 

MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, March 
29, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 


Minneapolis,.... 1,873 813 8,624 2,680 865 
Duluth......... 14 %26 81 3874 442 
OARS on. 0's 1,887 839 3,705 3,054 1,307 
Duluth,b’d’d... eee 698 800 5 
Totals........ 1,887 839 4,403 3,854 1,312 


*Includes Canadian, 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1918, to March 29, 
1919, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 
Minneapolis .. 85,474 657,334 79,993 128,755 
Duluth ...csse 87,537 *16,741 19,186 





99,179 219,181 
eseee 7,137 


TOCRIE 000.0% 173,011 
Duluth, b’d’d.. 





BOG 0.005% 173,011 74,075 106,816 228,825 

*Includes Canadian, 

Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on March 29, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) were: 

1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 
Minneapolis 20,478 469 10,166 12,372 9,397 





Duluth.... 24,5634 *556 6,171 16,121 11,819 
Totals... 45,012 1,025 16,337 28,493 21,216 
Duluth, b’ SE 20. oes 6,018 5,081 199 





Totals... 45,012 1,025 21,355 33,624 21,415 
*Includes Canadian, 


MINNESOTA GRAIN MEASURES PASSED 


The Minnesota House of Representa- 
tives has passed the bill amending the 
statute relating to the licensing of public 
terminal warehouses, and to revert the 
fees now going to the general revenue 
fund to the Grain and Warehouse Com- 
mission funds. The bill is now before 
the Senate. 

The grain-sampling bill forbidding any 
but representatives of the state grain 
inspection department to take samples of 
grain shipped to terminal markets has 
also been passed by the House. The bill, 
however, was amended to permit the own- 
er or his agent to take samples, under 
rules prescribed by the Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission. 

HUBBARD MILLING CO. EXPANDING 

The Hubbard Milling Co., of Mankato, 
Minn., last week awarded a contract to 
James Pye, the northwestern representa- 
tive of the Nordyke & Marmon Co., for 
machinery to equip the 1,000-bbl mill it 
is now building. ‘This is to be housed in 
a new building, recently completed. It 
is of concrete construction, 108x50, seven 
stories high. The cleaning machinery is 
now being installed. The company ex- 
pects to have the new mill ready for 
operation on the new crop. 


WANT RETURN OF MINNESOTA GRADES 


The House and Senate agricultural 
committees of the Minnesota legislature 
in the last week held a conference with 
the State Board of Grain Appeals, to 
see what action could be taken to har- 
monize federal and Minnesota grades, and 
do away with present double inspection. 

The Minnesota legislature, at its ses- 
sion two years ago, passed an amendment 
to the grain-grading bill which contained 
the following clauses: “In establishing 
the grades, in addition to the physical 
qualities of the grain, there shall be taken 
into consideration the milling and bread- 
producing qualities of all grain products 
used as human food, - Dockage shall 
be considered as being of two classes. 
First, that having value, and second, that 
having no value, the former to be con- 
sidered and allowed for as such, and any 
a content of the grain shall not be 
considered in establishing the grade.” 

This state law, of course, is in abso- 
lute iy rw pe to federal grades, and has 
naturally led to ‘considerable controversy. 
The Board of Grain Appeals has sent a 
resolution to Dr. Charles G. Brand, chief 
of the Bureau of Markets, at Washing- 
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ton, recommending the following changes 
in federal grades: 

That the sub class in red spring wheat 
be eliminated. 

That the word “bright” be eliminated 
in the spring and durum grades, except 
in No. 1 dark northern and No. 1 amber 
durum. 

That the percentage of moisture in the 
spring and durum grades be increased to 
15 per cent; that this be the maximum 
percentage, and that it be the same in 
all grades from No. 1 to No. 5, inclu- 
sive; that wheat having more than 15 per 
cent moisture be graded the same as that 
having less, excepting that in addition it 
be classed as having excessive moisture, 
and stating the percentage. 

That the maximum percentage of 
durum to be carried in the grade of No. 
1 northern spring be made 5 per cent; 
that the maximum percentage of spring 
wheat to be carried in durum be 10 per 
cent, No. 1 to No. 5, inclusive. 

That the total percentage of foreign 
materials other than dockage in the hard, 
red, spring wheat and durum grades be 
2Y, per cent in No. 1, 4 per cent in No. 
2, 6 per cent in No. 3, 8 per cent in No. 
4, and 10 per cent in No. 5. 

That the test weight be reduced one 
pound in all grades. 

The Board of Grain Appeals, in mak- 
ing these recommendations, took into 
consideration all parties interested, and 
in such a way that it is hoped the of- 
ficials at Washington will agree to the 
changes, and thus avoid the double in- 
spection now necessary at times. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

Corn gluten feed is quoted at $58.24 
ton, in sacks, car lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Screenings are in fair demand, but 
prices have not strengthened to any ex- 
tent. 

C. E. Roseth, of the Great Northern 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, is in the 
East this week. 

George L. Crowell, an operative miller, 
has left Erskine, Minn., and gone to 
Hoods Mill, Md. 

The annual convention of the Western 
Grain Dealers’ Association will be held 
at Sioux City, Iowa, April 1-2. 

H. Marmaduke, of the Alsop Process 
Co., St. Louis, has been calling on north- 
western mills’ during the last week. 

This department has a call from a 
large, interior Minnesota mill for an of- 
fice or a department sales-manager. 

William G. Gooding, president of the 
W. J. Jennison Co., Minneapolis, re- 
turned March 28 from Palm Beach, Fla. 

The Grain Corporation is loading out 
about 500 cars daily from terminal ele- 
vators here, to go to city and near-by in- 
terior mills. 

Richard K. Peek, the Minneapolis rep- 
resentative of the Fulton Bag & Burlap 
Co., has moved his office to 643 Security 
Bank Building. 

Albert E. Neass, of the Traffic Asso- 
ciation, has secured the position of traf- 
fic manager for the Schreiber Milling & 
Grain Co., Minneapolis. 

H. S. Sparks, one of the department 
sales-managers of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co. at Minneapolis, has been made pur- 
chasing agent for the company. 

The Federal System of Bakeries: has 
opened a suite of offices at 214 Plymouth 
Building, Minneapolis. George Wollman, 
flour buyer for the company, is in charge. 

A meeting of the executive committee 
of the Minnesota Bakers’ Service Board 
is to be held in Minneapolis, April 7, to 
outline the work of the board for the 
ensuing year. 

The Viehman Grain Co.,-of Minneap- 
olis, will rebuild its feed-grinding mill 
which burned some weeks ago. It has 
taken out a building permit for a ware- 
house to cost about $15,000. 

A. C. von Hagen, formerly president 
of the United Flour Mills Co. Min- 
neapolis, is now secretary and general 
manager of the International Grain Ster- 
ilizing Co., of New York City. 

C. G. Tenger, formerly gen of 
the feed department of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., is on the Pacific Coast. 
He is looking over the situation there, 
and expects to locate somewhere in the 
West. 

(Continued on page 51.) 
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The milling situation is considered 
very satisfactory, although demand lost 
some of its strength during the week. 
While no large sales are being made, 
there are enough buyers in the market 
every day to make the aggregate about 
normal. Some mills are booked ahead 40 
to 60 days and, since most of the orders 
were placed by the dealers when stocks 
were low, the problem of these mills is to 
make delivery on time. Buyers seem to 
have lost all faith in the promised drop 
in prices, and are buying in anticipa- 
tion of future advances. 

While some ‘smaller mills seem to be 
satisfied to make sure profits and are 
basing quotations on the old price of 
wheat, the majority believe that the pres- 
ent strength will last until the new crop, 
and are quoting figures in line with the 
present high premiums being paid on 
the market. Standard straights are quot- 
ed at $9.60@10.10, bulk, Kansas City; 
patents range $10.60@11.20; clears are 
firm at $8.50@9. 

Demand for millfeed continues active, 
with smaller supplies for immediate ship- 
ment in millers’ and jobbers’ hands 
Mills in the Southwest are booked heav- 
ily for March-April business, and are not : 
anxious to take new contracts except at 
high figures. If the mixed-car trade con- 
tinues normal for the next month, some 
mills will have difficulty in filling orders. . 

Quotations for bran remain unchanged ° 
to $1 higher, at $40@42 ton, in 100-lb~ 
sacks. Shorts continue in .good demand, ~ 
and orders for immediate shipment are 
being taken at $4@5 over last week. Not© 
much recession is to be expected, since 
good hay is bringing $35@40 per ton 
on track in Kansas City, and cash corn 


is expected to continue relatively high. °° 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT of 

The output of Kansas City mills, repor 
resenting a weekly capacity of 81,40 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported t 
The Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
SUP WEG odds vosccccceves 65,800 80 
EM WOOK secececcccssecces 64,300 79 
See MO  bv00 6600hes becoe’ 44,300 53 
TWO YeArTS AGO ...wsccccvess 60,100 84 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


The output of 74 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ....... 414,510 277,219 66 
Last week ....... 411,870 236,893 57 
TORP. OBO ccccceées 298,060 157,084 52 
Two years ago... 297,120 228,153 77 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 24,929 bbls this week, 14,980 last 
week, 8,540 a year ago and 13,510 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 28 reported do- 
mestic business good, 32 fair, and 2 slow. 

The output of Omaha, Neb., mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, was 
19,095, representing 79 per cent of ac- 
tivity, compared with 19,936, or 74 per 
cent, last week. 


SUPERFINE WHEAT CONDITION 


The week just closed was another one 
of perfect weather for growing wheat 
in the Southwest. There was moderate 
rainfall in some sections, but generally 
the week was characterized by fair weath- 
er, with temperature somewhat above 
seasonable. 

Everywhere the wheat is of strong, 
rank growth. In southern districts it 
will “hide a rabbit,” and where pastur- 


ing of the fields has been light the plants 
are heavily nratted on the ground. The 
soil is well provided with moisture. It is 
suggested that the full winter moisture 
supply and the strong growth of the 
plant at this time create an exceptional 
demand for frequent and bountiful rain- 
fall from now until ripening time in 
order to insure the fullest prosperity of 
the fields. 

Without doubt the entire southwestern 
acreage is in as good or better condition 
than at this period of 1914, and the pres- 
ent Kansas prospect is for a crop equal 
to or greater than in that exceptional 
year. 

HOW MUCH WHEAT IS LEFT? 

Ill., has arranged with the murmei mung 

Co., Austin, Minn., for the sale of its 

products in this state. 

Frank H. Blodgett, president of the 
Blodgett-Holmes Co., Janesville, Wis. 
was in Chicago, Wednesday, on his way, 
with his wife, to New Orleans, on a va- 
cation. 

This office has the address of a well- 
known and reliable flour salesman who 
is open for a position with some mill for 
northern Illinois, with headquarters in 
Chicago. 

Maltsters have bought barley freely, 
but there is practically no milling de- 
mand, Export demand for malt is good. 
Speculative trading has been heavy, and 
prices have moved irregularly within a 
wide range. 

Louis T. Jamme, who acted as secre- 
tary of the Federation in 1904-5, was 
recently elected vice-president of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce. His 
business pertains to that of railroad in- 
dustrial interests. 

The highest price for a car of wheat so 
far this season was paid last Tuesday, 
when the Armour Grain Co. sold Rosen- 
baum Bros. a car of fancy dark No. 1 
northern at $2.57, to be used for seed. 
The price was 25c over the government 
basis. 

A limited amount of durum flour is 
being purchased by the Grain Corpora- 
tion. A 5,000-bbl let was booked by a 
Chicago house this week on a basis of 

avmiainc.” * 1a As al i 

Meanwhile, the present prospect is for 
harvest fully a fortnight early, and new 
wheat undoubtedly will be in the market 
as far north as central Oklahoma very 
early in June, if present prospects are 
maintained. 

10,000-BBL MILL PROJECTED 

A local contracting company is ap- 
proaching millers in the Southwest with 
a proposal to erect a 10,000-bbl flour mill 
and 2,000,000-bu elevator in Kansas 
City. The prospectus of the proposed 
company suggests low flour production 
cost by reason of the large milling unit. 
The plan has not yet advanced beyond 
the project stage. 


MILLERS’ CLUB MEETING 


The Kansas City Millers’ Club will 
hold its spring dinner at the Muehle- 
bach Hotel next Tuesday. Following the 
dinner the evening will be devoted to 
discussing new-crop milling conditions 
and the government wheat-handling 
plans. 

SMALL MILLS COMBINE SELLING 

The Sweepstakes Milling Co. is the 
name of a new concern at Enid, Okla., 
which will, acting as a joint selling 
agency, market the surplus product of 
five small mills of that vicinity. The 
output of the mills, when sold by the 
selling agency, will be marketed under 
the brand “Sweepstakes.” 

J. Roy Chapman, president of the 
Oklahoma Flour Mills Co., operating a 
100-bbl mill at Enid, is active head of the 
new concern. Other mills associated are 


located at Enid, Thomas and Okeene, 


Okla., and at Corbin, Kansas. The com- 
bined capacity of the mills is about 500 
bbls per day. 

The principal aim of the consolidated 
selling plan is to overcome the handicap 
of the small mill members in placing 
their product outside of their immediate 
local trade field. 


BIG DAYS AT MINDEN 


Minden (Neb.) News: “The Minden 
Milling Co. began grinding wheat Tues- 
day on a 100-bbl government contract 
for flour. The mill has recently been 
overhauled and put in excellent condi- 
tion for this big contract, the product 
being intended for export.” 


MILLERS’ EXCHANGE ELECTS OFFICERS 


At the annual meeting of the members 
of the Millers’ Exchange, held at their 
rooms in the Elmhurst Building, March 
25, the following officers were re-elected: 
G. G. Sohlberg, Oklahoma City, chair- 
man; H. Dittmer, El Reno, secretary; 
J. B. Hupp, Wichita, treasurer. August 
J. Bulte was elected vice-chairman to 
succeed the late A. J. Hunt, of Arkan- 
sas City. 

In addition to these the advisory com- 
mittee for the coming year will consist 
of Theodore Ismert, Kansas City; G. C. 
Milnor, Alton, Ill; J. H. Moore, Wichita; 
katrtorru sthhegtt at pii.8d. Lemafla Was 

good for first clear, and mills placed all 
manufactured. Prices were steady at 
$9.50@9.90, in cotton. 

Demand for rye flour was dull, but 
with the sharp decline in the cash rye 
this week, buyers are beginning to make 
inquiries and prospects are for decided 

improvement. Prices were quoted at 
$9.30@9.45 for white, $8.40@8.55 for 
straight and $7.20@7.30 for dark, in cot- 
ton. One local mill that has not been in 


operation since December will resume 
next week. 
Corn flour sales were small. Millers 


report that bakers have considerable on 
hand and are not buying, but prospects are 
for an improved demand, Grits are well 
sold up. More export business could 
have been done, but bottoms were not 
available. The call for corn meal was 
slow. Corn flour was quoted at $4, corn 
meal at $3.80 and grits at $3.80, all in 
100-lb cotton sacks. 

Jobbers report improvement in de- 
mand for Kansas patents. Bakers and 
grocers were in the market, and a satis- 
factory business was done. Prices were 
firm at $11.50@11.75, in cotton. 


MILLFEED 
The demand for millfeed was not so 
brisk this week, and offerings were more 
free from jobbers, who have consider- 
able bought at lower prices than pre- 
vail at present. There was a good de- 
mand for immediate shipment, but de- 
ferred delivery was slow. Middlings 
fem ond a ‘e evr cated, tr « ur 
(Kansas) Milling “C6. stopped I an- 
sas City Monday on his way to southern 
points, which he will visit for two weeks. 
C. C. Krehbiel, of the same company, 
will leave soon for the central states. 

The Magic Cake Flour Co. is the name 
of a new concern at Little Rock, Ark., 
which is putting on the market a special 
flour requiring only the addition of a 
cup of water to produce a white dessert 
cake. The product is sold in one-pound 
packages, said to be enough for a three- 
layer cake. 

The Grain Corporation has disposed 
of all its holdings, with the exception 
of several hundred thousand bushels of 
off-grade wheat. This, which includes 
some No. 1 and No. 2 smutty wheat and 
a good deal of No. 4 and No. 5, is being 
sold on the open market. At present 
prices it is showing a fancy profit. 

Carl B. Warkentin, president of the 
Newton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co., 
who spent a part of the week here, says 
that he never saw wheat in better condi- 
tion and rarely so far advanced at this 
time of year. Based on present appear- 
ances, Mr. Warkentin thinks he will have 
new wheat at the Blackwell, Olka., mill 
the first week in June. 


Nicolas W. Morvillo, of the sales de- 
partment of the Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation, and Charles W. Larabee, 
son of F, D. Larabee, president of the 
Larabee company, left this week for a 
visit of several weeks in the West In- 
dies. Young Mr. Larabee will later go 
to San Juan to remain until the opening 
of college in the autumn. 
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J. S. Hart, recently appointed to suc- 
ceed George B. Ross as chief of the 
Kansas state grain inspection depart- 
ment, was in town this week. Mr. Hart, 
who is in the grain and feed business at 
Randall, expects to dispose of his inter- 
ests and will take charge of the local of- 
fice within a few weeks. It is not cer- 
tain whether or not the main office will 
be transferred to Kansas City, Kansas, 
as has been reported. 


WICHITA 

The week showed continued improve- 
ment in demand for flour. The larger 
mills report considerable more activity, 
as compared with that of two or three 
weeks ago, and those not handicapped 
with shortage of wheat supplies are able 
to keep up half to full time runs. Al- 
though the week brought about a better 
understanding of fair values, there seems 
yet to be a-comparatively wide spread 
in quotations. 

The range reported during the latter 
part of the week was as follows: stand- 
ard patent, $11.20@11.90 bbl; 100 per 
cent, $11@11.50,—delivered Kansas City 
rate points. Standard patent was also 
quoted at $12@12.50, jute, New York, 
but no sales were reported at this range. 
While it is probable that a few of the 
mills in this section received government 
contracts this week, there are no reports 
at hand indicating such. 

Wheat shortage continues a problem 
with several of the smaller mills, and a 
few of the larger ones are becoming much 
concerned in this regard. Some mills 
have already suspended operations, and 
unless relief is soon forthcoming, others 
will be forced to follow suit. Kansas 
City and Omaha wheat premiums, at the 
present writing, range around 40@42c. 

Millfeed demand continues strong, with 
a few mills unable to take care of their 
trade. The week showed material value 
advances, with ranges as follows: shorts, 
$2.45@2.65 per 100 lbs; mill-run, $2.25 
@2.35; bran, $2,.10@2.15,—delivered Kan- 
sas City rate points. 


THE GROWING CROP 


With an estimate. of 11,184,000 acres 
planted to wheat, together with favorable 
conditions thus far, Kansas is looking 
forward to a record wheat crop in 1919. 
Should rain continue as plentiful as it 
has, hot winds and insects are the only 
two things left to defeat present hopes. 
With the exception of one or two insig- 
nificant areas in southern Kansas and 
central Oklahoma, where grubworms are 
reported having done small damage, re- 
ports on the growing wheat crop con- 
tinue very encouraging in all sections of 
Oklahoma and southern Kansas. 

The fore part of the week brought ad- 
ditional light rains, and at the present 
time the sun is doing its work well, Fol- 
lowing are the five leading Kansas coun- 
ties in wheat acreage: Reno, 298,364 
acres; Sumner, 296,237; Barton, 293,903; 
Ford, 272,691; Pawnee, 470,374. 

Precipitation, Wichita and vicinity: 
Jan. 1 to date, 4.85 inches; last year, 
same period, 4.11; normal, same period, 
3.60. 


LOCAL PRICES AND RECEIPTS 


Prices paid farmers: wheat, No._ 1 
hard, $2.20@2.50 bu (nominal); shelled 
corn, $1.30@1.45; ear corn, $1.40; oats, 
65@68c; Kafir, $1.40. 

Wichita retail feed store prices: shorts, 
$2.60@2.65 per 100 lbs; mill-run, $2.45@ 
9.50 bran, $2.30@2.35; corn chop, $3.15 
@3.20; chop and bran mixed, $2.95@ 
3.05; barley chop, $2.65@2.70; shelled 
corn, $1.70@1.72 bu; oats, 90@93c. 

Wichita grain receipts from March 
22 to 28, inclusive, by cars, with com- 
parisons for same period last year: 


NOTES 


Edward M. Kelly, vice-president of 
the Imperial Mills Co., Wichita, is in 
New Mexico on business. 

E. R. Humphrey, of the grain depart- 
ment of the Oklahoma City (Okla.) Mill 
& Elevator Co., was here this week. 


The Reno Flour Mills Co., the new 
milling concern at Hutchinson, Kansas, 
expects to begin operations in April. 

George E. King, secretary of the Red 
Star Milling Co., F. O. Jones, sales-man- 
ager of the Wichita Flour Mills Co., and 
R. Ward Magill, secretary and sales- 
manager of the Kansas Milling Co., 
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The Minneapolis wheat flour output 
last week increased 70,610 bbls. The 
mills made (week ending March 29) 365,- 
050 bbls, against 166,590 in 1918, 222,- 
685 in 1917, and 383,865 in 1916. 

* * 

Minneapolis and interior northwestern 
millers are unanimous in reporting a ma- 
terial improvement in flour demand. In- 
quiry is general, coming from jobbers, 
brokers, bakers, wholesalers, and dis- 
tributors of various kinds. A feature of 
the market is the good demand for fam- 
ily patents. Bakers show more disposi- 
tion to anticipate their needs and, while 
the bulk of the business is for 30-day 
shipment, orders placed would indicate 
that some are taking care of their -re- 
quirements 60 days in advance. Most 
mills report an increasing number of 
round-lot orders. 

As usual, on an advancing market, 
traders lose sight of their late pessimism 
and are bullish in their views. Wheat 
premiums are advancing almost daily, 
and talk of $3 bu wheat is not uncom- 
mon. Under the circumstances, it is not 
surprising that there should be a won- 
derful revival of interest. Eastern ad- 
vices are that stocks of 100 per cent 
flour in the hands of traders have about 
disappeared. Some was absorbed by the 
Grain Corporation for export, and the 
remainder has been taken by various 
buyers at advances over old prices that 
were in the main very satisfactory to the 
holders. 

First clear flour is inclined to drag, al- 
though the demand for it is very much 
better than it has been. At the same 
time, some mills are unable to dispose of 
their output promptly and, in conse- 
quence, the range in prices is unusually 
wide. Second clear, on the other hand, 
is almost unsalable. There is absolutely 
no demand for this grade. Some mills 
are disposing of their output by running 
it into their red dog, or offering it at 
practically feed prices, while others are 
forced to store more or less because of 
the high prices they ask for it. 

According to the information obtain- 
able, not to exceed 50,000 bbls were sold 
by northwestern mills to the Grain Cor- 
poration last week for export. The bulk 
of this was sold by interior mills having 
headquarters in Minneapolis. City mills 
claim to have sold none at all. In fact, 
some have not made any offers to the 
Grain Corporation for several weeks. 

It is common talk that many of the 
mills that have been selling to the gov- 
ernment were able to do so only by figur- 
ing on the basis of cheaper durum wheat 
in making their mix. The maximum price 
paid last week, while it was 25c bbl over 
that of the previous week, was still too 
low to figure out more than actual cost of 
manufacture, on the basis of prevailing 
spring wheat prices. Millers feel confi- 
dent that the prices paid this week will 
have to show a substantial advance over 
recent purchases, on account of the ad- 
vances in wheat premiums. 

Prices are 35@50c bbl higher than a 
week ago. Standard patents are quoted 
at $11.75@12 bbl, in 98-lb cotton sacks; 
first clear, $9.25@10; second clear, $5.50 
@7,—in 140-lb jutes, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


Increased offerings for prompt ship- 
ment have had a softening effect on bran, 
but prices on the heavier grades of mill- 
feed are steady. Flour middlings and 
red dog are cheap compared with corn, 
and as long as coarse grain holds strong, 


the former are not expected to decline 
much. 

Jobbers and millers alike report pretty 
good inquiry for yes + and April ship- 
ment for standard middlings, flour mid- 
dlings and red dog. The edge seems to 
be off of the demand for bran, however, 
temporarily. Bran was held firm a week 
ago at $39.50@40 ton, Minneapolis. It is 
claimed that it is easily obtainable now at 
$38, and that undoubtedly $37 would be 
accepted for prompt shipment. 

Some mills are still oversold, and have 
no feed to offer for April shipment. The 
increased offerings for prompt shipment 
are coming in from the larger Minneap- 
olis mills, which are running stronger 
than two or three weeks ago. For May 
shipment, buyers look for a stiff dis- 
count under April. 

Sentiment as to future prices, however, 
varies considerably. Some traders are 
bearish in their talk. Their competitors 
ascribe this to short-selling, and that they 
hope to get in later and cover at a profit. 
Others seem to think that if wheat pre- 
miums and coarse grain prices hold, mill- 
feed values must of necessity firm up, 
and possibly advance. Minimum prices 
are asked by mills to encourage mixed- 
car buying. 

Quotations on bran are nominal. It is 
offered at $37@39.50 ton, in 100-lb sacks, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. Standard middlings 
are held at $40@40.50; flour middlings, 
$44@45.50; red dog, $50@51,—Minneap- 


olis basis. 
MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 21 were in operation April 1: 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill, 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
C and F mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston's mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor and Palisade mills. 

National Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, E, and 
F mills. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Clarx Milling Co.’s mill. 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
Special reports of 48 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 48,410 bbls, show that in the 
week ending March 29 they made 183,015 
bbls of flour, against 79,800 in 1918. 
Sixty-three “outside” mills last week 
shipped 1,200 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against 675 in 1918. 


WHEAT PREMIUMS STILL HIGHER 


Choice dark No. 1 wheat at Minneap- 
olis has traded within the last day or 
two at as high as $2.55@2.57 bu. This 
is 314,@3314c premium over the govern- 
ment basis. Receipts of dark wheat are 
very limited, and there is an urgent de- 
mand from mills for same. Ordinary 
No. 1 northern is selling at $2.48@2.52, 
or 19%@28%,c premium. The lower 
grades are selling at relatively high pre- 
miums over the government basis. 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


A good demand for linseed oil meal 
has developed in the last week. Inquiry, 
however, is coming almost exclusively 
from western points. Meal has advanced 
to $64.50 ton, and at this basis is held 
firm. 

Most of the eastern linseed mills are 
idle for lack of raw material. These 
mills depend largely on Argentine seed, 
and the strike in the Argentine delayed 
shipments for over two months. Advices 
from Buenos Aires the last week stated 
that the strike was settled, and that ves- 
sels are again being loaded. 

Western mills report a "aes inquiry 
from abroad for linseed oil cake. In- 
quiry is pretty general from all conti- 
nental markets, as well as from Great 
Britain. Offers of $63 ton, New York, 
on round lots of cake, have been refused 


by crushers. A bid of £19 2s 6d, c.i.f. 
terms, was also received from Irish im- 
porters, but not accepted. It looks as 
if the restrictions on imports into Ire- 
land are about over, because the import- 
ers asked crushers, if their bids were 
not accepted, to make the best offers 
possible for any shipment they could 
make. 

Raw linseed oil is quoted at $1.51 gal- 
lon, car lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis. De- 
mand is solely of a consumptive nature, 
buyers showing no disposition to antici- 
pate needs. 

MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


For the week ended Saturday, March 
29, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 








Minneapolis,.... 1,873 813 3,624 2,680 865 
Duluth......... 14 *26 81 374 442 
Totals. .....0. 1,887 839 3,705 3,054 1,307 
Duluth,b’d’d... eee oes 695 8 5 
Totals........ 1,887 839 4,403 8,854 1,312 


*Includes Canadian, 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1918, to March 29, 
1919, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 














Minneapolis .. 85,474 57,334 79,993 128,755 
Duluth ....... 87,537 *16,741 19,186 90,426 
Totals ...... 173,011 74,075 99,179 219,181 
Duluth, D’A’G.. cceee sevee 7,137 9,644 
Totals ...... 173,011 74,075 106,316 228,825 


*Includes Canadian, 

Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on March 29, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) were: 





1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 

Minneapolis 20,478 469 10,166 12,372 9,397 
Duluth.... 24,634 *556 6,171 16,121 11,819 
Totals... 45,012 1,025 16,337 28,493 21,216 
Duluth, b’d’d .... «+++ 6,018 56,031 199 





Totals... 45,012 1,025 21,355 33,524 21,415 
*Includes Canadian, 


MINNESOTA GRAIN MEASURES PASSED 


The Minnesota House of Representa- 
tives has passed the bill amending the 
statute relating to the licensing of public 
terminal warehouses, and to revert the 
fees now going to the general revenue 
fund to the Grain and Warehouse Com- 
mission funds. The bill is now before 
the Senate. 

The grain-sampling bill forbidding any 
but representatives of the state grain 
inspection department to take samples of 
grain shipped to terminal markets has 
also been passed by the House. The bill, 
however, was amended to permit the own- 
er or his agent to take samples, under 
rules prescribed by the Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission. 

HUBBARD MILLING CO, EXPANDING 

The Hubbard Milling Co., of Mankato, 
Minn., last week awarded a contract to 
James Pye, the northwestern representa- 
tive of the Nordyke & Marmon Co., for 
machinery to equip the 1,000-bbl mill it 
is now building. ‘This is to be housed in 
a new building, recently completed. It 
is of concrete construction, 108x50, seven 
stories high. The cleaning machinery is 
now being installed. The company ex- 
pects to have the new mill ready for 
operation on the new crop. 


WANT RETURN OF MINNESOTA GRADES 


The House and Senate agricultural 
committees of the Minnesota legislature 
in the last week held a conference with 
the State Board of Grain Appeals, to 
see what action could be taken to har- 
monize federal and Minnesota grades, and 
do away with present double inspection. 

The Minnesota legislature, at its ses- 
sion two years ago, passed an amendment 
to the grain-grading bill which contained 
the following clauses: “In establishing 
the grades, in addition to the physical 
qualities of the grain, there shall be taken 
into consideration the milling and bread- 
producing qualities of all grain products 
used as human food, . . . Dockage shall 
be considered as being of two classes. 
First, that having value, and second, that 
having no value, the former to be con- 
sidered and allowed for as such, and any 
nie content of the grain shall not be 
considered in establishing the grade.” 

This state law, of course, is in abso- 
lute ee to federal grades, and has 
naturally led to ‘considerable controversy. 
The Board of Grain Appeals has sent a 
resolution to Dr. Charles G. Brand, chief 
of the Bureau of Markets, at Washing- 
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ton, recommending the following changes 
in federal grades: 

That the sub class in red spring wheat 
be eliminated. 

That the word “bright” be eliminated 
in the spring and durum grades, except 
in No. 1 dark northern and No. 1 amber 
durum. 

That the percentage of moisture in the 
spring and durum grades be increased to 
15 per cent; that this be the maximum 
percentage, and that it be the same in 
all grades from No. 1 to No. 5, inclu- 
sive; that wheat having more than 15 per 
cent moisture be graded the same as that 
having less, excepting that in addition it 
be classed as having excessive moisture, 
and stating the percentage. 

That the maximum percentage of 
durum to be carried in the grade of No. 
1 northern spring be made 5 per cent; 
that the maximum percentage of spring 
wheat to be carried in durum be 10 per 
cent, No. 1 to No. 5, inclusive. 

That the total percentage of foreign 
materials other than dockage in the hard, 
red, spring wheat and durum grades be 
2, per cent in No. 1, 4 per cent in No. 
2, 6 per cent in No, 3, 8 per cent in No. 
4, and 10 per cent in No. 5. 

That the test weight be reduced one 
pound in all grades, 

The Board of Grain Appeals, in mak- 
ing these recommendations, took into 
consideration all parties interested, and 
in such a way that it is hoped the of- 
ficials at Washington will agree to the 
changes, and thus avoid the double in- 
spection now necessary at times. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

Corn gluten feed is quoted at $58.24 
ton, in sacks, car lots, f.o.b, Minneapolis. 

Screenings are in fair demand, but 
prices have not strengthened to any ex- 
tent. 

C. E. Roseth, of the Great Northern 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, is in the 
East this week. 

George L. Crowell, an operative miller, 
has left Erskine, Minn., and gone to 
Hoods Mill, Md. 

The annual convention of the Western 
Grain Dealers’ Association will be held 
at Sioux City, Iowa, April 1-2. 

H. Marmaduke, of the Alsop Process 
Co., St. Loyis, has been calling on north- 
western mills’ during the last week. 

This department has a call from a 
large, interior Minnesota mill for an of- 
fice or a department sales-manager. 

William G. Gooding, president of the 
W. J. Jennison Co., Minneapolis, re- 
turned March 28 from Palm Beach, Fla. 

The Grain Corporation is loading out 
about 500 cars daily from terminal ele- 
vators here, to go to city and near-by in- 
terior mills. 

Richard K. Peek, the Minneapolis rep- 
resentative of the Fulton Bag & Burlap 
Co., has moved his office to 643 Security 
Bank Building. 

Albert E. Neass, of the Traffic Asso- 
ciation, has secured the position of traf- 
fic manager for the Schreiber Milling & 
Grain Co., Minneapolis. 

H. S. Sparks, one of the department 
sales-managers of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co, at Minneapolis, has been made pur- 
chasing agent for the company. 

The Federal System of Bakeries has 
opened a suite of offices at 214 Plymouth 
Building, Minneapolis. George Wollman, 
flour buyer for the company, is in charge. 

A meeting of the executive committee 
of the Minnesota Bakers’ Service Board 
is to be held in Minneapolis, April 7, to 
outline the work of the board for the 
ensuing year. 

The Viehman Grain Co.,-of Minneap- 
olis, will rebuild its feed-grinding mill 
which burned some weeks ago. It has 
taken out a building permit for a ware- 
house to cost about $15,000. 

A. C. von Hagen, formerly president 
of the United Flour Mills Co, Min- 
neapolis, is now secretary and general 
manager of the International Grain Ster- 
ilizing Co., of New York City. 

C. G. Tenger, formerly recess of 
the feed department of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., is on the Pacific Coast. 
He is looking over the situation there, 
and expects to locate somewhere in the 
West. 

(Continued on page 61.) 
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The milling situation is considered 
very satisfactory, although demand lost 
some of its strength during the week. 
While. no large sales are being made, 
there are enough buyers in the market 
every day to make the aggregate about 
normal. Some mills are booked ahead 40 
to 60 days and, since most of the orders 
were placed by the dealers when stocks 
were low, the problem of these mills is to 
make delivery on time. Buyers seem to 
have lost all faith in the promised drop 
in prices, and are buying in anticipa- 
tion of future advances. 

While some ‘smaller mills seem to be 
satisfied to make sure profits and are 
basing quotations on the old price of 
wheat, the majority believe that the pres- 
ent strength will last until the new crop, 
and are quoting figures in line with the 
present high premiums being paid on 
the market. Standard straights are quot- 
ed at $9.60@10.10, bulk, Kansas City; 
patents range $10.60@11.20; clears are 
firm at $8.50@9 

Demand for millfeed continues active, 
with smaller supplies for immediate ship- 
ment in millers’ and jobbers’ hands. 
Mills in the Southwest are booked heav- 
ily for March-April business, and are not 
anxious to take new contracts except at 
high figures. If the mixed-car trade con- 
tinues normal for the next month, some 
mills will have difficulty in filling orders. 

Quotations for bran remain unchanged 
to $1 higher, at $40@42 ton, in 100-lb 
sacks. Shorts continue in .good demand, 
and orders for immediate shipment are 
being taken at $4@5 over last week. No 
much recession is to be expected, since 
good hay is bringing $35@40 per ton 
on track in Kansas City, and cash corn 
is expected to continue relatively high. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

The output of Kansas City mills, rep 
resenting a weekly capacity of 81,40¢ 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported tq 
The Northwestern Miller, is here shown 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
THIS WEEK ccccccccedssoers 65,800 80 
TMG WEEK cccsccvvavcvervee 64,300 79 
VORP BHO cscccsccescvseces 44,300 53 
TWO YeArS ABO .ccesccecees 60,100 84 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


The output of 74 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 


of Kansas City, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 

Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ....... 414,610 277,219 66 

Last week ....... 411,870 236,893 57 

Year ago ........ 298,060 157,084 52 

Two years ago... 297,120 228,153 77 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 24,929 bbls this week, 14,980 last 
week, 8,540 a year ago and 13,510 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 28 reported do- 
mestic business good, 32 fair, and 2 slow. 

The output of Omaha, Neb., mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, was 
19,095, representing 79 per cent of ac- 
tivity, compared with 19,936, or 74 per 
cent, last week. 


SUPERFINE WHEAT CONDITION 

The week just closed was another one 
of perfect weather for growing wheat 
in the Southwest. There was moderate 
rainfall in some sections, but generally 
the week was characterized by fair weath- 
er, with temperature somewhat above 
seasonable. 

Everywhere the wheat is of strong, 
rank growth. In southern districts it 
will “hide a rabbit,” and where pastur- 








ing of the fields has been light the plants 
are heavily nratted on the ground. The 
soil is well provided with moisture. It is 
suggested that the full winter moisture 
supply and the strong growth of the 
plant at this time create an exceptional 
demand for frequent and bountiful rain- 
fall from now until ripening time in 
order to insure the fullest prosperity of 
the fields. 

Without doubt the entire southwestern 
acreage is in as good or better condition 
than at this period of 1914, and the pres- 
ent Kansas prospect is for a crop equal 
to or greater than in that exceptional 
year. 

j HOW MUCH WHEAT Is LEFT? 


Meanwhile, the present prospect is for 
harvest fully a fortnight early, and new 
wheat undoubtedly will be in the market 
as far north as central Oklahoma very 
early in June, if present prospects are 
maintained. 

10,000-BBL MILL PROJECTED 

A local contracting company is ap- 
proaching millers in the Southwest with 
a proposal to erect a 10,000-bbl flour mill 
and 2,000,000-bu elevator in Kansas 
City. The prospectus of the proposed 
company suggests low flour production 
cost by reason of the large milling unit. 
The plan has not yet advanced beyond 
the project stage. 

MILLERS’ CLUB MEETING 

The Kansas City Millers’ Club will 
hold its spring dinner at the Muehle- 
bach Hotel next Tuesday. Following the 
dinner the evening will be devoted to 


discussing new-crop milling conditions 
and the government wheat-handling 
plans. 

SMALL MILLS COMBINE SELLING 


The Sweepstakes Milling Co. is the 
name of a new concern at Enid, Okla., 
which will, acting as a joint selling 
agency, market the surplus product of 
five small mills of that vicinity. The 
output of the mills, when sold by the 
selling agency, will be marketed under 
the brand “Sweepstakes.” 

J. Roy Chapman, president of the 
Oklahoma Flour Mills Co., operating a 
100-bbl mill at Enid, is active head of the 
new concern. Other mills associated are 


located at Enid, Thomas and Okeene, 








Okla., and at Corbin, Kansas. The com- 
bined capacity of the mills is about 500 
bbls per day. 

The principal aim of the consolidated 
selling plan is to overcome the handicap 
of the small mill members in placing 
their product outside of their immediate 
local trade field. 


BIG DAYS AT MINDEN 


Minden (Neb.) News: “The Minden 
Milling Co. began grinding wheat Tues- 
day on a 100-bbl government contract 
for flour. The mill has recently been 
overhauled and put in excellent condi- 
tion for this big contract, the product 
being intended for export.” 


MILLERS’ EXCHANGE ELECTS OFFICERS 


At the annual meeting of the members 
of the Millers’ Exchange, held at their 
rooms in the Elmhurst Building, March 
25, the following officers were re-elected: 
G. G. Sohlberg, Oklahoma City, chair- 
man; H. Dittmer, El Reno, secretary; 
J. B. Hupp, Wichita, treasurer. August 
J. Bulte was elected vice-chairman to 
succeed the late A. J. Hunt, of Arkan- 
sas City. 

In addition to these the advisory com- 
mittee for the coming year will consist 
of Theodore Ismert, Kansas City; G. C. 
Milnor, Alton, Ill; J. H. Moore, Wichita; 










































(Kansas) Milling stopped in 

sas City Monday on his way to southern 
points, which he will visit for two weeks. 
C. C. Krehbiel, of the same company, 
will leave soon for the central states. 

The Magic Cake Flour Co, is the name 
of a new concern at Little Rock, Ark., 
which is putting on the market a special 
flour requiring only the addition of a 
cup of water to produce a white dessert 
cake. The product is sold in one-pound 
packages, said to be enough for a three- 
layer cake. 

The Grain Corporation has disposed 
of all its holdings, with the exception 
of several hundred thousand bushels of 
off-grade wheat. This, which includes 
some No. 1 and No. 2 smutty wheat and 
a good deal of No. 4 and No. 5, is being 
sold on the open market. At present 
prices it is showing a fancy profit. 

Carl B. Warkentin, president of the 
Newton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co., 
who spent a part of the week here, says 
that he never saw wheat in better condi- 
tion and rarely so far advanced at this 
time of year. Based on present appear- 
ances, Mr. Warkentin thinks he will have 
new wheat at the Blackwell, Olka., mill 
the first week in June. 

Nicolas W. Morcillo, of the sales de- 
partment of the Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation, and Charles W. Larabee, 
son of F, D. Larabee, president of the 
Larabee company, left this week for a 
visit of several weeks in the West In- 
dies. Young Mr. Larabee will later go 
to San Juan to remain until the opening 
of college in the autumn. 
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J. S. Hart, recently appointed to suc- 
ceed George B. Ross as chief of the 
Kansas state grain inspection depart- 
ment, was in town this week. Mr. Hart, 
who is in the grain and feed business at 
Randall, expects to dispose of his inter- 
ests and will take charge of the local of- 
fice within a few weeks. It is not cer- 
tain whether or not the main office will 
be transferred to Kansas City, Kansas, 
as has been reported. 


WICHITA 


The week showed continued improve- 
ment in demand for flour. The larger 
mills report considerable more activity, 
as compared with that of two or three 
weeks ago, and those not handicapped 
with shortage of wheat supplies are able 
to keep up half to full time runs. Al- 
though the week brought about a better 
understanding of fair values, there seems 
yet to be a comparatively wide spread 
in quotations. 

The range reported during the latter 
part of the week was as follows: stand- 
ard patent, $11.20@11.90 bbl; 100 per 
cent, $11@11.50,—delivered Kansas City 
rate points. Standard patent was also 
quoted at $12@12.50, jute, New York, 
but no sales were reported at this range. 
While it is probable that a few of the 
mills in this section received government 
contracts this week, there are no reports 
at hand indicating such. 

Wheat shortage continues a problem 
with several of the smaller mills, and a 
few of the larger ones are becoming much 
concerned in this regard. Some mills 
have already suspended operations, and 
unless relief is soon forthcoming, others 
will be forced to follow suit. Kansas 
City and Omaha wheat premiums, at the 
present writing, range around 40@42c. 

Millfeed demand continues strong, with 
a few mills unable to take care of their 
trade. The week showed material value 
advances, with ranges as follows: shorts, 
$2.45@2.65 per 100 lbs; mill-run, $2.25 
@2.35; bran, $2.10@2.15,—delivered Kan- 
sas City rate points. 


THE GROWING CROP 


With an estimate. of 11,184,000 acres 
planted to wheat, together with favorable 
conditions thus far, Kansas is looking 
forward to a record wheat crop in 1919. 
Should rain continue as plentiful as it 
has, hot winds and insects are the only 
two things left to defeat present hopes. 
With the exception of one or two insig- 
nificant areas in southern Kansas and 
central Oklahoma, where grubworms are 
reported having done small damage, re- 
ports on the growing wheat crop con- 
tinue very encouraging in all sections of 
Oklahoma and southern Kansas. 

The fore part of the week brought ad- 
ditional light rains, and at the present 
time the sun is doing its work well. Fol- 
lowing are the five leading Kansas coun- 
ties in wheat acreage: Reno, 298,364 
acres; Sumner, 296,237; Barton, 293,903; 
Ford, 272,691; Pawnee, 470,374. 

Precipitation, Wichita and_ vicinity: 
Jan. 1 to date, 4.85 inches; last year, 
same period, 4.11; normal, same period, 
3.60. 


LOCAL PRICES AND RECEIPTS 


Prices paid farmers: wheat, No. ~1 
hard, $2.20@2.50 bu (nominal); shelled 
corn, $1.30@1.45; ear corn, $1.40; oats, 
65@68c; Kafir, $1. 40. 

Wichita retail feed store prices: shorts, 
$2.60@2.65 per 100 Ibs; mill-run, $2.45@ 
2.50 bran, $2.30@2.35; corn chop, $3.15 
@3.20; chop and bran mixed, $2.95@ 
3.05; barley chop, $2.65@2.70; shelled 
corn, $1.70@1.72 bu; oats, 90@98c. 

Wichita grain receipts from March 
22 to 28, inclusive, by cars, with com- 
parisons for same period last year: 


NOTES 


Edward M. Kelly, vice-president of 
the Imperial Mills Co., Wichita, is in 
New Mexico on business. 

E. R. Humphrey, of the grain depart- 
ment of the Oklahoma City (Okla.) Mill 
& Elevator Co., was here this week. 

The Reno Flour Mills Co., the new 
milling concern at Hutchinson, Kansas, 
expects to begin operations in April. 

George E. King, secretary of the Red 
Star Milling Co., F. O. Jones, sales-man- 
ager of the Wichita Flour Mills Co., and 
R. Ward Magill, secretary and sales- 
manager of the Kansas Milling Co. 
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were Wichita mill representatives at the 
meeting of the Oklahoma Millers’ Asso- 
ciation held in Oklahoma City on March 
97. 


The Fredonia (Kansas) Milling Co., 
of which S. H. and M. O. Wiley are 
owners, will begin operating its new Mid- 
get mill at once. 

Andrew Smith, sales-manager of the 
Fl Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., 
and J. F. Enns, secretary and manager 
of the Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kan- 
sas, were among out-of-town millers in 
Wichita this week. 

Lieutenant W. H. Lassen, son of the 
late Henry Lassen, has taken a position 
with the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
as assistant chemist. Lieutenant Lassen 
recently returned from California, where 
he had been in the aviation service. 

On Saturday of last week the Wichita 
Flour Mills Co., Wichita, under the di- 
rection of F. O. Jones, sales-manager, 
held a general meeting, at which all mem- 
bers of the sales force were present. En- 
tertainment was given at the Wichita 
Club after the meeting. 


OKLAHOMA 


Increasing demand for flour is report- 
ed by all Oklahoma mills, which now are 
all running full time. Flour sales are 
confined to the East, Southeast and cen- 
tral states, which are paying more for 
wheat than can be had for export. For 
this reason, mainly, there has been little 
activity in export trade in flour this 
week, 

Flour prices have advaced, the range 
at the close of the week being $11@11.60, 
following closely the advance of cash 
wheat in Oklahoma. 

Feed prices show a marked advance 
over a week ago. Mill-run is quoted at 
$2.35@2.50 per 100 Ibs, and shorts at 
$2.50@2.75, with good demand. 


NOTES 

Oklahoma mills have enough wheat on 
hand to carry them at least to June 1. 

L. R. Reeves, sales-manager of the 
Kingman (Kansas) Mills, was in Okla- 
homa City this week. 

George G. Sohlberg, of the Acme Mill- 
ing Co., Oklahoma City, during a trip 
east on business will visit his daughter, 
who is attending an eastern college. 

At least 20 elevators have changed 
hands within the last 10 days, all having 
been bought up by mills. Detailed his- 
tory of the deals is not available at this 
time. 

The annual meeting of the Oklahoma 
Millers’ Association and the Oklahoma 
Grain Dealers’ Association will be held 
May 20-21 at Oklahoma City, in the 
Grain Exchange Building. 

The state legislature adjourned today 
without having passed a single measure 
affecting milling or grain interests. Sev- 
eral bills that might have worked a hard- 
ship upon the industry were presented, 
but all failed to come out of committee. 


Weather conditions continue favorable 
to winter wheat. At a meeting in Okla- 
homa City this week of 30 representa- 
tive millers, the opinion was unanimous 
that the crop prospect in Oklahoma is 
better at this time than ever before in 
the history of the state. There were no 
rains “uring the week, but showers in 
the central part of the state on one day. 

It is stated that 25 millers will attend 
the meeting of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League in Kansas City, April 9, and will 
proceed from there in a body to the Chi- 
cago league conference on April 10-11. 
Those who will represent Oklahoma in 
Chicago are: T. C. Thatcher, of Oklaho- 
ma City, and H. Dittmer, of El Reno, 
delegates; George G. Sohlberg, director 
of the Millers’ National Federation; and 
Gerome V. Topping, secretary of the 
Oklahoma Millers’ Association. 

Thirty millers met in Oklahoma City 
upon special call of the millers’ associa- 
tion of the state, March 28, to 
hear the report of H. Dittmer, of El 
Reno, on results of the national confer- 
ence held the week before in St. Louis. 
In the absence of any definite action up- 
on the problem of moving the 1919 wheat 
crop the meeting accomplished nothing, 
Mr. Dittmer advising that market condi- 
tions were found to be such that the St. 
Louis conference could find no practical 
solution of the crop-handling situation. 
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The output of flour by the Chicago 
mills for the week ending March 29 was 
estimated at 24,750 bbls, or 93 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 23,500, or 89 
per cent last week, 8,250, or 21 per cent, 
last year, and 22,250, or 84 per cent, in 
1917. 

A decided transformation seems to 
have taken place within a week, and prac- 









































tically every one who has to do with the 
handling of flour has enjoyed a good 
volume of business; however, the book- 
ings have been made mainly on the low 
range. 

There are more varieties of flour prices 
in Chicago at present than are noticeable 
during normal conditions. Most mills in 
the spring wheat territory and in the 
Southwest are asking $11.25@11.60 for 
their 95 per cent patents, jute, Chicago, 
but there was more flour sold here this 
week around $10.90@11.10 than at any 
higher figure. 

There has been a general bracing up 
in the demand for first clears, attributed 
to the fact that these are being worked 
in as a blend with straight grades. Some 
have hinted that the Grain Corporation 
is buying a great deal of blended flour. 
If this be true, it probably accounts for 
clears being in better demand. First 
grades from spring hard wheat terri- 
tories are firm at $9.10@9.75, jute, Chi- 
cago. 

The larger bakers of Chicago have 
booked and under contract an average 
of 20 to 35 days’ supply of flour, but 
the average flour jobber and wholesale 
grocer is not burdened with bookings. 
There is no great call for flour through 
the retail trade, but the miller, his rep- 
resentative, and the flour merchant, if at 
all active, all did a satisfactory week’s 
business. 

The cracker trade has not shown any 
great demand for soft flour, yet there 
has been a good deal booked, some from 
the Pacific Coast, and some from Mis- 


souri. There are many soft wheat mill- 
ers that usually are seeking-an outlet for 
their flour in this market, like those of 
southern Illinois, and parts of Indiana 
and Michigan, but they are advising the 
trade here that wheat is too scarce to do 
anything but a local business. 


NO FEED PURCHASED THIS WEEK 


While there were about 8,500 tons of 
bran purchased by the forage branch of 
the War department two weeks ago, 
there were no contracts entered into by 
it the past week. It was thought there 
would be a firming up of quotations, re- 
gardless of weather conditions, but with 


the increased output of millfeed in all 
sections of the country, there is an easing 


off. Chicago mills, in their contracts 
with the War department, obtained $49 
in 100-lb sacks at mill. Today spring 
wheat bran is quoted at $40.50@41, and 
middlings at $42.50@43, jute, Chicago. 


FLOUR BIDS TO GOVERNMENT TOO HIGH 


Of the 60,000 bbls of flour bid on by 
local millers and one jobber to the Grain 
Corporation this week, there were but 
5,000 accepted, they being 95 per cent 
spring wheat patent, at $10.79, jute, Bal- 
timore. On the balance the quotations 
from the mills were $10.95, $11 and 
$11.05. It would appear as though the 
mills bid mainly to keep their names be- 
fore the corporation, and also that they 
were not anxious for orders of this kind 
unless a profit could be shown. 


LARGE SALES OF 100 PER CENT FLOUR 


A prominent retail grocer in Chicago, 
a member of two of the grocery asso- 
ciations and thoroughly familiar with the 
flour business, says that he is surprised 
at the amount of 100 per cent grade flour 
sold in his store. He credits his in- 
creased sales to the difference in price at 
which the leading mill brands are being 
retailed and a special brand of the 100 
per cent flour, there being 10c on each 
241/-Ib sack. 

Grocers with whom he is closely asso- 
ciated claim that, with the high cost of 
living, the average housewife at the pres- 
ent time, while familiar with the quality 
of flour put out by well-advertised mills, 
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is content with that which can be pur- 
chased at 80c bbl less than some mill 
brands. This does not apply entirely in 
the poorer sections of Chicago, he said, 
but also in some of the leading suburbs. 


TOO MUCH DARK FLOUR 


Those who specialize in buying and 
selling rye flour claim that the trade has 
been greatly injured on account of so 
many bakers of late using such a large 
amount of barley flour in connection with 
rye for bread-making, and that the qual- 
ity of the bread was so unsatisfactory 
that the general public is refraining to 
a great extent from eating rye bread. 

Another lack of demand is attributed 
to the fact that people became so tired of 
dark flour and the use of substitutes and 
were so anxious to get back to pure 
white flour, that even rye bread is ta- 
booed. Rye flour is so high, due to the 
scarcity of the grain, that sales are very 
limited and there are no prospects of 
relief until the new crop. Many mills 
are asking around $9@9.40 for white 
patent, jute, Chicago. 


SCARCITY OF SPOT FLOUR PREDICTED 
A leading salesman who has travelled 
in southern Illinois, representing well- 
known mills, and who makes a study of 
flour conditions, wrote a few days ago 
to this office as follows: “Flour buyers 
have been quite active in southern Illi- 
nois, and the larger part of the bakery 
trade has protected its requirements well 
through the summer. 
“There had been a tendency on the 
part of jobbers and carload dealers to 
reduce their stocks to zero by July 1. 
This attitude on the part of the dis- 
tributor is going to bring about such a 
scarcity of spot flour during the early 
summer as will enable the longheaded 
buyer who has flour to dictate the price. 
“The growing wheat looks better than 
I ever saw it, and if the crop goes 
through to maturity in its present high 
state, this section of Illinois (the lower 
half) will show a record yield this year.” 
AN ANCIENT BAKE OVEN 
The illustration shown herewith is that 
»f perhaps one of the oldest bake ovens 
ocated in the United States. During a 
recent pleasure trip taken by C. W. Dil- 
worth, millers’ agent, Chicago, through 
*lorida, he made several photographs, and 
rhile in St. Augustine made one of the 
yake oven shown. The oven is situated 
side of the fort walls. While it seems 
lo be rather lange from the outside, the 
walls are very thick and the interior bak- 
ng space is limited. 
Commenting on the subject, Mr. Dil- 
orth said that the old fort and oven were 
rected about 1560 to 1565 and, without 
1estion, this is one of the first bake 
yens built in America. “I was interested 
the material used in the construction 
d* this oven, and how it has withstood 
the weather,” said Mr. Dilworth. “It is 
entirely exposed to the weather and at- 
mosphere, yet the masonry work seems to 
be in perfect preservation. The brick 
and cement are as hard as a rock.” 

Mr. Dilworth was unable to learn the 
capacity of the oven, or how distribution 
was made of its products or the quality 
of loaf produced. 


INCREASED WHEAT ACREAGE 


Winter wheat is making good progress 
in the Middle West. It has an unusually 
good root, and is in shape to stand more 
than the ordinary hardships. Seeding 
of spring wheat and oats has progressed 
at a fair rate in the southern central 
sections and, with a drying up of the 
fields, farmers are pushing the work as 
rapidly as possible. 

Champaign County, Illinois, in 1918 
had 12,000 acres of winter wheat, and 
this year has 49,000; expectations are 
that 13,000 acres of spring wheat will 
be put in, making a total of 62,000 acres, 
or 50,000 over last year. This will cut 
that much into the corn and oats acreage. 
On the basis of 40 bus per acre, it will 
mean a loss of 1,500,000 bus oats and 
500,000 bus corn. 

WHEAT BRINGS HIGH PREMIUMS 

Millers have been good buyers of wheat 
here from the government and elevator 
men, and all available offerings that the 
latter had have been taken. A number 
of the millers prefer to get their wheat 
from the regular cash handlers where it 
is available, as they are enabled to se- 
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cure exactly what they need, while there 
is no certainty of getting the same grade 
required from the government, the lat- 
ter reserving the privilege of filling or- 
ders as best it can, with a differential 
on the price. 

Sales of No. 1 and No, 2 northern were 
at 18@19c over the basic, and of No. 1 
mixed at $2.41. Soft red is 22@29c over 
the basic for the highest, and 19@26c 
premium, with hard winters at 15@19c 
premium. 

SOFT WHEAT STOCKS DECREASING 

Wheat is moving out freely to the 
mills, holdings of the Grain Corporation 
being disposed of as fast as millers will 
take it. Soft wheats are in best demand, 
and shipments for the week will ma- 
terially cut into the stocks. There were 
1,223,000 bus of No. 2 soft white wheat 
here, and 223,000 bus No. 1 soft on March 
24, the latter showing a decrease of 195,- 
000 bus, and the former 21,000, in a 
week, 

There are still 95 different grades of 
wheat in public elevators, and the last 
report made the total 6,100,791 bus, of 
which there are 47 grades mostly of one 
to two cars each, and some only part 
of a car. It is all held by the Grain 
Corporation. ‘ 


CORN THE HIGHEST OF THE SEASON 

Corn prices have advanced to the high- 
est of the season, with May up to $1.51%, 
followed by numerous breaks. Specula- 
tive trading has been unusually heavy. 
Cash prices are at good premiums over 
futures, even for No. 4 and No. 5 grades. 
The best of the sample grade has at 
times brought more than the May was 
selling for, while the July was around 
8@9c under the May, and September 17c 
discount. 

The short sellers persist in giving the 
buyers the handicap by discounting the 
distant futures in such a way that for 
months the maturing futures have gone 
out at premiums over the distant deliv- 
eries. March at one time last week was 
12c over the May. Deliveries of 35,000 
bus were made on March contract during 
the week. 


LAKE RATES SAME AS LAST YEAR 
‘ 


Lake navigation is expected to open 
April 15. Insurance does not start until 
the middle of April, but boats are al- 
ready running from Cleveland to Buf- 
falo. The government will control the 
shipping of grain a good part of the 
season, the same as it did last. 

Rates have been stabilized on the same 
basis as last year, 4c from Duluth to 
Buffalo and 31%c for wheat from Chicago 
to Buffalo. So far no charters for wheat 
have been made here, but a cargo of 
150,000 bus oats has been arranged for 
at 23%,¢ to Buffalo. 

RYE PRICES DECLINING 

It is understood that the 2,000,000 bus 
of rye offered abroad by the Grain Cor- 
poration recently have not been sold. 
Efforts are being made to induce the 
Grain Corporation to sell its rye in this 
country, but no official announcement has 
been received of its intentions in this 
connection. A cargo of rye was sold by 
private interests at $1.72, c.i.f. Buffalo, 
shipment at opening of navigation. 

Rye prices have been on the down- 
grade a good part of the week, with a 
large speculative trade and prices down 
close to the government’s basis, $1.62. 
Were sales made at that figure, the gov- 
ernment would lose the storage charges 
and interest. 


SPECULATORS TO BE CURBED 


Board of Trade directors do not pro- 
pose to permit large speculative inter- 
ests to control a current delivery, or in 
fact any delivery, of grains or provi- 
sions, to the detriment of the general 
trade, They have given President L. F. 
Gates power to call for reports on the 
open interest on all deliveries any time 
market conditions may be regarded as 
necessitating such a move. A call for 
reports on open trades on March corn 
was made last Wednesday. The open 
interest is said to be small. 


BOARD OF TRADE NOT TO BUILD NOW 
The Craftsman’s Club, composed of 
Board of Trade men exclusively, had a 
dinner and considered the question of 
building a new home for the board. It 
was shown by Joseph Simons, a member 
of the building committee, that with the 
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land value of $4,300,000 on which the 
present structure stands, with a new one 
which would cost around $5,000,000, there 
would be an investment of $9,300,000. 

It would cost between $400,000 and 
$500,000 to repair the old building, which 
is in a badly dilapidated condition. Un- 
der existing conditions, however, there is 
no probability of either extensive repairs 
or a new structure. Structural steel has 
declined $7.40 a ton within a week, but 
the building committee and the member- 
ship think that possibly better terms can 
be secured later. 


NOTES 


One of the large department stores on 
State Street has completed a new mod- 
ern bakery. 

B. A. Eckhart, of the B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co., has returned from California 
in excellent health, 

Board of Trade memberships have ad- 
vanced to $7,875, net, to the buyer, the 
highest on record to date. 

Charles F. Hawe, American Hominy 
Co., Decatur, Ill, stopped in Chicago, 
Wednesday, on his way to the East. 

J. R. Short, manager of the flour de- 
partment of the Quaker*Oats Co., spent 
the greater part of the week in the Kast. 

J. F. Slocum, millers’ agent, Peoria, 
Ill., has arranged with the Hormel Milling 
Co., Austin, Minn., for the sale of its 
products in this state. 

Frank H. Blodgett, president of the 
Blodgett-Holmes Co., Janesville, Wis. 
was in Chicago, Wednesday, on his way, 
with his wife, to New Orleans, on a va- 
cation. 

This office has the address of a well- 
known and reliable flour salesman who 
is open for a position with some mill for 
northern Illinois, with headquarters in 
Chicago. 

Maltsters have bought barley freely, 
but there is practically no milling de- 
mand. Export demand for malt is good. 
Speculative trading has been heavy, and 
prices have moved irregularly within a 
wide range. 

Louis T. Jamme, who acted as secre- 
tary of the Federation in 1904-5, was 
recently elected vice-president of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce. His 
business pertains to that of railroad in- 
dustrial interests. 

The highest price for a car of wheat so 
far this season was paid last Tuesday, 
when the Armour Grain Co. sold Rosen- 
baum Bros. a car of fancy dark No. 1 
northern at $2.57, to be used for seed. 
The price was 25c over the government 
basis. 

A limited amount of durum flour is 
being purchased by the Grain Corpora- 
tion. A 5,000-bbl let was booked by a 
Chicago house this week on a basis of 
$10.79, jute, Baltimore. In all, the con- 
cern in question has sold 11,000 bbls of 
this flour within three weeks. 

The department of purchases and sup- 
plies for state institutions with head- 
quarters at Springfield, will open bids 
late in the week on 8,000 bbls 95 to 100 
per cent grades of flour, portions of which 
will go to the state penitentiary at Joliet, 
this being the first time that this insti- 
tution has received its flour supply in 
this way. 

A local miller has 100,000 bus of soft 
red wheat, this being one of the largest 
stocks known in the Central West. He 
could get a big price for it, were he dis- 
posed to sell, but the construction of his 
mill and elevator necessitates loading it 
out in bags through the mill. No pro- 
vision has been made for taking wheat 
out of the elevator, as in most houses. 

Both cotton and jute bags have ad- 
vanced somewhat within the last two 
weeks. There is no great activity in the 
buying, millers and feed merchants feel- 
ing that, while the low ranges have been 
reached, yet it is advisable to buy accord- 
ing to actual requirements. Jutes of 
140 lbs are quoted at $125 per M; 100-lb 
feed bags, $105; cotton half-barrels, $145 
@150. 

The Wheat Export Co. has 13,000,000 
bus cash oats bought in various positions 
in the United States, and the federal 
government 6,000,000. The latter is or- 
dering part of its oats shipped out of 
Chicago, and a good percentage of the 
1,628,000 bus moved the past week was 
government property. The Wheat Ex- 
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port Co. has cancelled some sales made 
by western interests, and the oats were 
hedged by sales of May here. These 
large holdings of cash oats by the govern- 
ment and the Wheat Export Co. are not 
hedged. 





WISCONSIN 


Mitwavukee, Wis., March 29.—The flour 
production of Milwaukee mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,000 bbls, was 12,- 
000 this week, representing 67 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 12,400, or 69 
per cent, last week. A year ago, mills 
with a capacity of 16,000 bbls turned 
out 2,200, or 14 per cent. The rye flour 


production this week was 600 bbls, 
against 2,400 last week and 10,000 last 
year. 


Millers report an improved call for 
flour, having sold considerable to the do- 
mestic trade. No government orders 
were received. Now that 100 per cent 
flour is practically out of the way, all 
anticipate a good demand. Inquiry was 
good from all sections, and mills antici- 
pate operating to capacity next week. 
Shipping directions came in freely and 
flour was loaded out as soon as manu- 
factured, Stocks are only moderate. 

City brands of hard spring wheat pat- 
ent were quoted at $11.65@12.10 in cot- 
ton, and straight at $11.85. Demand was 
good for first clear, and mills placed all 
manufactured. Prices were steady at 
$9.50@9.90, in cotton. 

Demand for rye flour was dull, but 
with the sharp decline in the cash rye 
this week, buyers are beginning to make 
inquiries and prospects are for decided 
improvement. Prices were quoted at 
$9.30@9.45 for white, $8.40@8.55 for 
straight and $7.20@7.30 for dark, in cot- 
ton. One local mill that has not been in 
operation since December will resume 
next week. 

Corn flour sales were small. Millers 
report that bakers have considerable on 
hand and are not buying, but prospects are 
for an improved demand. Grits are well 
sold up. More export business could 
have been done, but bottoms were not 
available. The call for corn meal was 
slow. Corn flour was quoted at $4, corn 
meal at $3.80 and grits at $3.80, all in 
100-lb cotton sacks. 

Jobbers report improvement in de- 
mand for Kansas patents. Bakers and 
grocers were in the market, and a satis- 
factory business was done. Prices were 
firm at $11.50@11.75, in cotton. 


MILLFEED 


The demand for millfeed was not so 
brisk this week, and offerings were more 
free from jobbers, who have consider- 
able bought at lower prices than pre- 
vail at present. There was a good de- 
mand for immediate shipment, but de- 
ferred delivery was slow. Middlings 
were firm, and are expected to show a 
good premium over bran. 

The state trade showed little improve- 
ment. Most dealers, with stocks on hand, 
believe prices are too high, and have been 
feeding considerable barley. There was 
some buying in mixed cars with flour. 


TO INCREASE OCCUPATIONAL GRAIN TAX 


A movement to revise the present oc- 
cupational tax laws of Wisconsin relat- 
ing to grain has been undertaken by the 
tax commissioner of Milwaukee, at whose 
request a representative of the Milwau- 
kee Chamber of Commerce is assisting 
him in research and drafting acceptable 
bills for presentation to the legislature. 
Prior to 1915, grain was taxed as per- 
sonal property, at the usual rate of 2 
per cent ad valorem, the assessment be- 
ing made on the basis of the quantity in 
warehouses on May 1 of each year. 

Since then an occupational tax has 
been levied, as in Minnesota. The Wis- 
consin tax rate is 4% mill on coarse grain 
and ¥% mill on wheat, which is admitted- 
ly too low, and produces hardly sufficient 
revenue to pay the cost of assessment and 
collection. It is proposed to increase 
the tax rate to 1 mill on coarse grains 
and 2 mills on wheat. 


-NOTES 

The Food Administration Grain Cor- 
poration ordered out 500,000 bus rye this 
week, 

P. P. Donahue, of the Donahue-Strat- 
ton Co., has returned home from a pleas- 
ure trip in the South. 

Grain in store this week in Milwau- 
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kee elevators: wheat, 3,252,305 bus; corn, 
61,076; oats, 593,008; barley, 3,120,362; 
rye, 1,658,147. 

Charles A. Krause, president of the 
Charles A. Krause Milling Co., is in New 
York on business. Mr. Krause, with his 
family, spent five weeks in Florida, 

The Manitowoc Seed Co., with $100,000 
capital stock, will erect a new elevator, 
warehouse and office building, 40x85, 
three stories, of fireproof construction. 

The Listman Mills, La Crosse, Wis., 
have awarded a contract to the Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, for new 
machinery and equipment to be installed 
in its plant. 

The flour production of the Milwaukee 
mills for the month of March was 445,- 
900 bbls, compared with 30,100 in Feb- 
ruary and 17,790 in March, 1918. The 
rye flour production for March was 5,500 
bbls, against 1,700 in February and 33,720 
in March, 1918. 


The Federal System of Bakeries, which 
recently established two “visible” shops 
and stores in Milwaukee, has filed arti- 
cles of incorporation in Wisconsin. The 
corporate style is Federal System of Bak- 
eries of Milwaukee, and the capital stock 
is $80,000. 

The Two Rivers (Wis.) Mercantile Co. 
has disposed of its mill, elevator and 
warehouse at Two Rivers to a new cor- 
poration known as the Two Rivers Equity 
Exchange, which has been organized by 
locals of the American Society of Equity 
located at Two Rivers, Two Creeks, Ne- 
shota, Lake Shore and Mishicot. 

The Cereal Products Co. will build a 
steel and concrete cleaning house as an 
addition to its elevator, 15x86, 16 feet 
high. This company is the reorganization 
of Wm. Rahr & Sons Co., brewers and 
maltsters, Manitowoc, and is converting 
the plant for the manufacture of malt 
sugar, malt syrup, cereals and by-prod- 
ucts. 

Owing to the death of George Koenig 
on March 21 and his brother Rudolph 
having been taken to Mendota, Wis., for 
treatment, the business affairs of R. P. 
Koenig & Co., long engaged in milling 
in Watertown, have been placed in the 
hands of an attorney at Madison. It is 
understood the latter is arranginng for a 
new manager and that the mill, of about 
100 bbls capacity, will resume operations 
shortly. The firm was organized by the 
brothers Koenig in 1892. 

H. N. Wuson. 





LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., March 29,—Al- 
though there are not many large sales, 
the demand for both hard and soft wheat 
flour is better. Many who waited are 
paying about $1 bbl more today, and 
judging from mill quotations, they will 
have to pay still more if they do not 
cover their requirements for the next 60 
days. 

However, there are still some mills 
that seem inclined to sell at actual cost, 
in order to operate on full time but with 
a better general demand they are ex- 
pected to advance their prices. 

The call for short patents has in- 
creased, but the demand for clears is not 
what was expected. Hence, mills are still 
moving 100 per cent flour. It is hoped 
there will be a better demand for clear 
grades soon, as this would enable users 
of the high-grade flour to again have 
what they desire on the market and in 
the bakeries. 

Some of the Kansas flours are nearing 
the same level as spring wheat quota- 
tions. Kansas mills’ offers for 30 to 60 
day shipment: first patents, $11.50@ 
12.05; 95 per cent, $11.05@11.45; 
straights, $10.75@10.95; first clears, 
$10.15@10.30; second clears, $7.05@7.30. 
Spot flour, 100 per cent, sold at $10.60 
@10.90. 

Corn flour, in 100-lb sacks, is held at 
$3.50@4.25. Corn products are quoted 
by wholesalers as oddone: corn meal, $7; 
cream meal, $7.45; grits, $7.50. 

Grain inspected since March 1: wheat, 
14 cars; corn, 58; oats, 75; barley, 52. 
Stocks in elevators: wheat, 2,855,000 bus; 
corn, 28,000; oats, 511,000; barley, 78,000. 

* 

P. V. Stoltz, of the Federal Baking 
System, has announced the opening of 
its first bakery here at 236 Baronne. 

Georce L. Ferry. 
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A further sharp upward movement oc- 
curred in the price of flour during the 
week. Spring wheat mills in some cases 
were asking as high as $12 bbl, and Kan- 
sas mills, which had not followed the 
spring wheat mills during the earlier ad- 
vance, developed pronounced strength 
and marked their prices up to an even 
basis with the springs. Mills claimed 
that the rapid disappearance of avail- 
able supplies of good milling wheat and 
steadily rising premiums made it neces- 
sary to ask more money. 

There was, however, a noticeable slack- 
ening in the local demand, as buyers were 
not disposed to follow the advance. In 
fact, the trade here had made quite lib- 
eral purchases at much lower figures, and 
was in a position to hold off and await 
developments. Consumers were not par- 
ticularly hopeful of prices going lower, 
but they were disposed to pursue a con- 
servative policy and thought it wise to 
work off some of the flour they had 
bought, before again~ coming into the 
market. 

The disturbed local labor conditions 
in the harbor was again a factor which 
had a tendency to check business. Flour 
has been coming forward slowly on this 
account, and stocks on the spot have 
worked down to very moderate propor- 
tions. As a result, a more active job- 
bing demand has sprung up and dis- 
tributors have enjoyed a very good trade. 

Sales of flour to the government for 
export on this week’s bids aggregated 
about 400,000 bbls. Prices paid ranged 
$10.10@10.85 for soft winter wheat flours, 
and $10.30@10.85 for hard, in jute bags, 
basis Baltimore. The outside range paid 
by the government was lic above that of 
last week, and this apparently had a 
good deal of influence on mills’ offers. 

The continued strength in the market 
for rye, and evidences of a good export 
business to neutral countries, stimulated 
the market for rye flour. Prices were 
firmer, although the demand was again 
disappointing, and it is doubtful if much 
business was done at the higher level. 

Export inquiries were again received 
for certain classes of corn goods from 
neutral countries. Tonnage, however, 
was very difficult to secure, and this was 
a serious obstacle to business which, it 
was thought, might have been of fair 
proportions if cargo space had been avail- 
able. 

Price range: spring fancy patents, $12 
@12.25; standard patents, $11.35@11.65; 
clears, $9.75@10; Kansas straights, $11.50 
@12; winter straights, $10.90@11.25,— 
all in jute. 


GRAIN CORPORATION PURCHASES 


Purchases by the Grain Corporation 
this week amounted to 400,000 bbls, out 
of about 1,000,000 offered. Offers were 
somewhat lighter than for the preceding 
weeks, which is accounted for by the in- 
creased purchases made in domestic mar- 
kets during the last three weeks, which 
evidently increased mills’ bookings to the 
point where they do not care to offer 
quite so freely. 

The prices at which the last purchases 
were made ranged $10.10@10.85 for soft 
and $10.30@10.85 for hard wheat flours, 
basis jute, Baltimore. This price level 
on both is about $1 under the domestic 
levels, and is a source of wonderment to 
the trade here. One large buyer of soft 
wheat flours said that he could not under- 
stand why mills would offer at such low 
levels for export when he was willing to 


buy it in large quantities at prices rang- 
ing 60c bbl higher. 


The fact that the Grain Corporation 
has been purchasing so regularly during 
the last few weeks is regarded as a strong 
factor in the generally improved market 
conditions. 


RYE FLOUR SITUATION 


The local rye flour situation is particu- 
larly dull just now, because the Nor- 
wegian Food Commission, which organi- 
zation purchased within the last few 
weeks about 100,000 bbls for export at 
prices ranging as high as $8.85, jute, has 
now permanently withdrawn from the 
market. The reason for this cessation in 
buying it is stated is because Norway has 
sufficient flour to meet requirements for 
three months, after which it is understood 
that the Scandinavian markets will be 
thrown open for direct business. 

This agency was also a heavy purchas- 
er of rye grain, for which it paid as 
high as $1.85 bu, which has put the local 
rye market at a level higher than other 
buyers are willing to pay, in consequence 
of which such sales as are being made 
are on the basis of a sacrifice, in order 
to move spot stuff. 


SHORTAGE IN FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


During the past year there has devel- 
oped a very serious situation that has 


“now reached a point where it seems to 


warrant a careful investigation by the 
Railroad Administration. This is the 
large number of claims for shortage in 
flour shipments of which it seems quite 
impossible to arrange settlements. There 
is some difficulty in fixing the actual re- 
sponsibility, but there seems to be al- 
together too much of an attempt to 
“pass the buck” and shift this respon- 
sibility. 

The principal trouble is caused by for- 
warding flour on the basis of “shippers’ 
load and count,” on which basis the rail- 
roads maintain that they are not re- 
sponsible for any discrepancy there may 
be between the amount specified on the 
face of the lading and what actually 
comes out of the car at destination as 
shown by the railroad checker at the ter- 
minal. 

The purchaser, however, is certainly 
entitled to the delivery of the exact num- 
ber of sacks paid for, and when he does 
not get them is justified in feeling that 
he has a legitimate claim. When he 
takes up the matter with the mill he is 
referred to the railroad, because the 
miller maintains that his check and 
counter check of the car-loading is good 
proof that the number of sacks as spe- 
cified on the face of the lading were put 
in the car. 

On the other hand, where these cars 
come through under the original seal the 
railroads take the position that if any 
shortage is shown on checking out at 
final destination, the claim, if any, must 
obviousiy be — the mill, and so the 
receiver, who has paid for more sacks 
than he receives, is shuttled from one to 
the other without getting results, and is 
considerably out of pocket. 

In some instances these claims have 
built themselves up into large amounts 
of money. One instance is of record 
where a receiver has claims on shipments 
over one road amounting to about $5,000 
for which he has been unable to get any 
settlement. 

The matter has been brought to the 
attention of the Railroad Administra- 
tion, but so far nothing has resulted ex- 
cept the suggestion that the claimant 
take the matter into court for the pur- 
pose of finally establishing whether the 
responsibility rests upon the carrier or 
the shipper for any shortages on ship- 
ments made upon the basis of “shippers” 
load and count,” but even this gets. the 
receiver nowhere. What he wants, and 


what he is entitled to,-is a just settle- 
claim. 


ment of a just 


In the opinion of a well-informed rail- 
road man, it is quite clear that there are 
many instances where sacks of flour are 
surreptitiously removed at the terminals, 
and this may or may not account for a 
large part of these shortages, but if this 
is true there seems to be no question as 
to where the responsibility rests, and in 
view of the fact that railroads accept 
without question shipments on the basis 
of “shippers’ load and count” this ac- 
ceptance would seem to fix the respon- 
sibility as theirs. 

It is hoped that some one will awaken 
to the seriousness of this situation, start 
a thorough investigation and protect the 
receiver. 

FLOUR CLUB FEDERATION 


Ever since the New York Flour Club 
was organized, something like 10 years 
ago, there has been a tendency through- 
out the East to follow the example, with 
the result that now there are permanent 
organizations of this character in Phil- 
adelphia, Boston, Baltimore and Buffalo. 

Besides promoting an increasing feel- 
ing of good fellowship among flour men, 
these organizations are in position to do 
much toward bettering conditions in their 
respective markets, and all are working 
to this end. The co-operation of the Chi- 
cago Flour Club and the proposed Cleve- 
land Flour Club, which will doubtless be 
obtained, should extend this into the Mid- 
dle West. 

In order that their strength in this re- 
spect may be increased, it is now pro- 
posed to form a federation of flour clubs, 
and this will come up for discussion and 
action at the next meeting of the New 
York Flour Club. The tentative plan is 
for each flour club to appoint three dele- 
gates who will represent their respective 
organizations in perfecting the federated 
organization, and elect officers to repre- 
sent the federation. 

B. H. Wunder, of the New York Flour 
Club, who attended the dinner and organ- 
ization of the recently formed Baltimore 
Flour Club, brought the matter up at 
that time and received the undivided sup- 
port of that organization, The Boston 
Flour Club has signified its approval of 
such a movement, and there is little doubt 
that it will meet with the approval of 
all the others. 

As soon as the plans are fully formu- 
lated, the matter will be laid before the 
flour clubs of the other cities, and doubt- 
less an early meeting will be arranged 
for, and the federation formed. 


MINNEAPOLIS LOWEST ON FOOD PRICES 


Some interesting figures showing the 
increased cost of foodstuffs were recent- 
ly issued by the Bureau of Statistics of 
the Department of Labor, at Washing- 
ton. They cover 20 of the principal cities 
of the United States, and show that the 
average increase for five years has been 
79 per cent. The highest prices prevail 
in Providence, and the lowest in Min- 
neapolis. 

Flour is quoted at 6c per lb in all but 
Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Los An- 
geles, New Orleans, New York, San 
Francisco and Providence, where it is 
quoted at 7c. 

Bread on the pound basis is sold for 
10¢c in most of these cities, but in Den- 
ver it is quoted at 12c, with flour at 6c. 


NOTES 


David E. Stott, of the David Stott 
Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit, has returned 
from Cuba, 

According to figures given out from 
Washington, American exports are now 
averaging about $20,000,000 daily. 

Benjamin Stockman, second vice-presi- 
dent and manager of the Duluth-Supe- 
rior Milling Co., Duluth, Minn., was in 
New York several days before sailing 
for Scotland on March 29. He will visit 
relatives there, and expects to be gone 
pbout a month. 


Among millers who visited this market 
this week were Harry S. Helm, vice- 
president and general manager Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis; W. S. 
Preyer, Buffalo manager Duluth-Supe- 
rior Milling Co; T. Morgan Bowen, Buf- 
falo manager Hecker-Jones-Jewell Mill- 
ing Co; Charles A. Krause, president 
Charles A. Krause Milling Co., Milwau- 
kee, who has just returned from a two 
months’ vacation at Palm Beach, and 
John A. Reis, of the Acme-Evans Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., March 29.—There is 
not quite as much vim in new flour pur- 
chases this week as last. At the same 
time the mills as a rule are not so anx- 
ious to do business unless buyers get their 
ideas nearer to wheat values than they 
are at present. Some of the mills are 
sold up to the middle of May, and have 
fixed their limit at 60 days, while others 
have not gone beyond 20 or 30 days. On 
the whole, however, trade this week has 
been satisfactory. 

Two mills secured small lots of gov- 
ernment flour on their bids, the basis be- 
ing $10.85, Baltimore. Both say they 
would have been better off without the 
acceptance. 

Patents are 10c higher according to 
the majority of the mills, and the rest 
will probably screw up enough courage to 
ask that advance. First clears are mov- 
ing better than a week ago, and there 
appears no doubt now that the stocks on 
hand will be taken care of in a few 
weeks. Millers are asking 20c over last 
week. 

Rye flour is lower, and trade is re- 
ported quiet. Bakers seem to be using 
more substitutes than ever, and it ap- 
pears to be almost impossible to get a 
really good loaf of old-fashioned rye 
bread in Buffalo. The decline for the 
week was 10@25c per bbl. There was 
some demand for graham and whole- 
wheat flour and prices are stronger, with 
offerings light. 

Millfeeds are unsettled, the demand not 
being as good as expected for future 
shipment, although most mills claim to 
be sold well ahead into May. Buyers 
want quick shipment and, with none of 
consequence here, it is said that almost 
any reasonable price. can be obtained. 
There are all sorts of prices for feed in 
transit, but buyers appear to be fighting 
shy of it, and little has been done this 
week. Bran and standard middlings sell 
better than flour middlings and red dog, 
and the latter two show a decline of $1 
ton, compared with last week. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is stronger, and 
a little better demand is reported. Hom- 
iny feed scarce and firmer, with a good 
inquiry. Barley feed in very light sup- 
ply, and higher. Gluten feed was. ad- 
vanced sharply early this week, but buy- 
ers are not interested at the higher prices 
asked, as there appears to be plenty for 
sale. 

Cottonseed meal scarce and firm. Oil 
meal is selling here at $64, and offerings 
very light; in fact, no carloads are on 
the market. 

Buckwheat flour is offered at $5 per 
100 Ibs in small paper bags, and not 
wanted. Buckwheat sold at $2.85 per 100 
Ibs, bulk, track, Buffalo, and is quoted 
today at $8. The advance is said to be 
due to lighter offerings and an export 
demand. 

Rolled oats easier and demand light. 
Oat hulls scarce, but demand limited at 
$28 for reground, sacked, track, Buffalo. 


THE OUTPUT 


The output of the mills in this district 
for the week was 121,050 bbls, or 73 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 100,750, 
or 60 per cent, last week, 129,800, or 78 
per cent, a year ago, 116,400, or 70 per 
cent, in 1917, 116,100, or 70 per cent, in 
1916, 74,100, or 54 per cent, in 1915, and 
86,200, or 63 per cent, in 1914. 


NOTES 

The Justrite Baking Co. has been in- 
corporated by Frank Knecht, Vincent 
Beekman and George L. Schroeder, all 
of Buffalo. Capital, $5,000. 

There are about 8,000,000 bus of wheat 
in store here now, and no orders to ship 
it out, as there is a congestion of cars 
at Philadelphia and New York. 

The latest inquiry for No. 1 red wheat 
held here by the government comes from 
North Carolina. The first cost would be 
$2.47 and, with freight, $2.75 laid down 
in that state. 

The wheatfields in this section of the 
state never looked better, but it needed 
a good covering of snow which would last 
a few days and soak the moisture in. We 
got about a foot this week, and the 
weather is favorable for more. 

The mills in this district will be down 
next Tuesday, as a civic holiday has been 
declared to welcome 10 Buffalo boys re- 
turning from the war. It would be use- 
less to try to get the men to return to 
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work after the parade, which takes place 
early in the morning 

Whether the mills in this section got all 
the spring wheat they will need until the 
new crop is a question. The only wheat 
the Grain Corporation has to offer is No. 
1 red, and some durum which is not 
wanted. The quantity of No. 1 red win- 
ter has been reduced from 800,000 bus to 
300,000 this week. 

Now that the vessels are all unloaded, 
owners are not at all anxious to get 
started, as there seems to be little pros- 
pect of an early rush to get the few 
cargoes likely to be moved early in the 
season. The docks are full of ore, there 
is plenty of coal at upper lake ports, and 
but little grain to bring down. 

The last grain-laden vessel of the big 
fleet held here this winter was unloaded 
today and the Food Administration force 
is expecting a little rest from its difficult 
job, which started about the middle of 
January. It was a mighty undertaking 
to attempt to unload nearly 40,000,000 
bus in that short time, but it was ac- 
complished. 

The Buffalo Flour Club, which has 
heretofore had no formal organization 
other than election .of a chairman, vice 
chairman and secretary, for a term of 
six months, has taken steps toward per- 
manent organization. This club num- 
bers among its members practically every 
flour jobber, broker or salesman, and the 
manager or representative of every mill 
in Buffalo. 


E. BaneasseEr. 





BOSTON 

Bosron, Mass., March 29.—The local 
flour situation is stronger. The increased 
prices have not curtailed the demand for 
mill shipment. There has been no specu- 
lative buying. All purchases made have 
been to cover actual needs, and most sales 
this week were confined to one or two 
cars at a time. 

The insistent demand from the retail 
family trade for pre-war grades is orig- 
inally responsible for this improvement. 
The demand has now extended to every 
branch of the flour trade, and jobbers 
and wholesale distributors are taking 
hold very freely. 

Another feature is the increased de- 
mand for soft winter flours, notably 
straights. Pastry flours are in much bet- 
ter demand, and one reason given is that 
housewives want the old brands they were 
used to before the war. The supply of 
these grades, however, has been short. 

On spring wheat flours the advance 
during the week was fully 25c bbl, in 
sacks, with practically the same increase 
asked for hard winters. Soft winter 
wheat patents have been offered in very 
small volume, and the range of prices 
is not materially different from last week; 
straights, however, have advanced 25@ 
50c bbl, in sacks, with some mills holding 
even higher. Spring first clears are also 
held firmer on account of the improved 
demand. 

Corn products are firmly held, with no 
change of importance in quotations. A 
quiet demand prevails, but there is no 
pressure to sell under quotations. A 
good demand for oatmeal is noted, even 
with the market quoted higher. Offerings 
moderate, and the market here is well 
sold up. Prices are 20@23c per 100-lb 
sack higher than a week ago. 


WILL RESTORE STEAMSHIP SERVICE 


Negotiations are now in progress by 
the Canadian Pacific Railroad to establish 
a, steamship service between Boston, 
Genoa and Naples. This road a few 
years ago absorbed the Allan Line of 
steamers, and that service between Bos- 
ton and Glasgow was abolished. 

Boston has no Mediterranean service at 
present, but as soon as suitable steam- 
ships are released from government serv- 
ice the White Star Line will resume its 
original service. The steamers for years 
running to the Mediterranean from Bos- 
ton have been engaged in transporting 
troops and supplies. 


NOTES 


The Westfield (Mass.) Grocery Co. has 
been incorporated, with $10,000 capital. 

The steamship Crown of Toledo sailed 
from this port March 29 for St. Helen’s 
Bay, Isle of Wight, for orders, with 
470,234 bus oats, the probable destination 
of the cargo being a port in France. The 
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steamer loaded large quantities of sup- 
plies at New York for the American 
forces in France, consisting of candy, 
chewing gum, food supplies, etc. 

Lucien H. Peters, foreign freight agent 
of the Boston & Albany Railroad, who 
has been a member of the Freight Traffic 
Committee of the Railroad Administra- 
tion for more than a year, with headquar- 
ters in New York, has returned to Boston. 
Mr. Peters has been appointed Traffic 
Control Manager for the Port of Boston 
and will have charge of the issuance of 
permits on all export freight shipped via 
the Port of Boston. He takes up the 
duties of his new position on April 1. 

Louis W. DePass. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., March 29.—Mills of 
this city ground a total of 13,000 bbls 
of flour this week, or 70 per cent of ca- 
pacity, compared with 69 per cent last 
week, Of this aggregate, 11,300 bbls 
were spring, 1,000 winter and 700 rye. 

Millers generally reported a_ heavy 
business. One said that he sold more 
flour in two hours than he could grind 
in a month. The problem of selling flour 
has now changed to the problem of fill- 
ing orders, and some millers are not 
quoting prices until they get caught up 
on contracts. 

The alleged surplus of wheat is not in 
evidence. Some of the mills here, with 
only moderate supplies and which had 
depended on buying from the govern- 
ment reserves in Buffalo, find that there 
is no more wheat to be obtained there, 
either of white winter or spring. This 
condition must persist at least until navy- 
igation opens. 

There is strong prospect that some of 
the mills here must run on short time 
through inability to get wheat. None of 
the small country mills have much on 
hand, and with all the winter wheat 
picked up, it probably means closing 
down for some of them. One mill here 
was quoting No. 1 northern, delivered, at 
$2.72 bu. This, coupled with the ad- 
vance of Ic bu every 10 days, is taken to 
mean that the market will be well sus- 
tained down to late May or early June. 

None of the mills here have any flour 
reserves, except perhaps of the lower 
grades. However, clears are fairly ac- 
tive and there is no accumulation. At 
least one of the mills is selling some 100 
per cent flour, but there is no attempt 
to push this trade. 

Some concerns are attempting to stock 
up. One of the big bakers in the district 
attempted to contract enough to meet 
his needs until Aug. 1, but was forced 
to compromise with half of his demands 
allowed. 

The government bought about 3,000 
bbls standard straight spring flour here 
this week, but it is probable that sales to 
the government will narrow down from 
now on. There is a disposition on the 
part of millers to care for their private 
customers and foster the trade that they 
have built up, which means that the gov- 
ernment can have only what is left. 

The principal quotations follow: short 
patents, $12.20@12.35 bbl, cotton 1%’s, 
car lots, Boston; same, local, $12.05@ 
12.25; bakers patents, $12.10, Boston; 
first clear, $10.20@11.25, car lots, Bos- 
ton; same, local, $10.80; low-grade, $7.25, 
jute, Boston. 

Soft wheat mills are turning business 
away. Winter wheat is hard to get, and 
the — is advancing. Winter 
straights are quoted nominally at $11.20, 
bulk, Boston. No business is being done 
on that basis, but sales were made at 10c 
lower. 

There is no activity in graham or 
whole-wheat flours. Millers have gotten 
to the point that they are not looking 
for trade in rye flour. It would prob- 
ably be quoted at around $10 bbl, cot- 
ton ¥,’s, car lots, Boston. 

Demand for feed continues strong. 
There is no accumulation, and the local 
territory is taking most of the output. 
Bran is quoted at $48@48.50, sacked, car 
lots, Boston; small lots, mill door, $50; 
middlings, $50.50@52, sacked, car lots, 
Boston; small lots, mill door, $52. There 
is good demand for rye feed, and prices 
are quoted at $46@48 ton, sacked, local 
trade. 

Corn meal has advanced. F 
peg is quoted at $71@73 ton, sack 
local trade, against $71 last week. Table 


meal, small lots, local trade, is quoted at 
$4.75 per 100 Ibs. 
NOTES 

George Davis, of the J. G. Davis Co., 
is in the East. 

The United States Railroad Adminis- 
tration is organizing its homeseekers’ 
bureau here through the various local 
railroad offices, in an effort to assist re- 
turned soldiers gnd others back to the 
land. 

E. J. Couper, a business man of Min- 
neapolis, and who during the war was a 
dollar-a-year-man for the Y.M.C.A., will 
be the principal speaker before the 
Chamber of Commerce at its Wednesday 
noon luncheon. 

The old mill in Manchester, at the head 
of Center Street, is being demolished. 
The Manchester Milling Co. sold flour 
for $23.50 bbl in 1867. The mill burned 
and was rebuilt in 1879, and was bought 
by Walter Mason, father of Clinton Ma- 
son, the present owner, in 1885. 

T. W. Kwapp. 





BALTIMORE 

Battimore, Mp., March 29.—Flour was 
moved up another 25c bbl, due to the 
government pushing up wheat and ship- 
ping out flour—a combination hard to 
beat for lifting values. Springs were 
higher but quiet, short patents closing 
nominally at $12@12.15; standard brands, 
$11.75@11.90; long patents or straights, 
$11.50@11.65; first clears, $10@10.50,— 
in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes; 45c more 
in wood, or 30c less in bulk. Trading 
limited, but apt to become active at any 
moment, as the larger buyers are appar- 
ently carrying cnly moderate stocks. 

Hard winters were firmer and more 
active, with patents at the close nominally 
ranging $12@12.15; straights, $11.75@ 
11.90; first clears, $10@10.50,—in 98-lb 
cottons or 140-lb jutes; 45c more in wood, 
or 30c less in bulk. A large sale of short 
patent was made to a leading baker on 
private terms; otherwise, little or nothing 
was done. 

Soft winters were scarce, strong and 
in better demand, patents closing nomi- 
nally at $11.40@11.65; near-by straights, 
$10.50@10.75,—in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 
jutes; 45c more in wood, or 30c less in 
bulk. Patent was in some request, but 
business was restricted by the prices, 
which were regarded as_ exorbitant. 
Near-by straight was~‘well cleaned up 
and wanted, fancy quality bringing as 
much as $10.35, bulk, which appears to 
have been top in this market so far. 

City mills, while running light owing to 
scarcity of wheat, found general trade 
better, made a moderate sale to the gov- 
ernment and further advanced flour 25@ 
30c bbl and feed $2 ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 92,948 
bbls; destined for export, 71,456. 


WATCHING EXPORT FLOUR CLOSELY 


Some of the export flour arriving at 
the seaboard for the Food Administration 
is very specky, as a result of poor milling 
or bolting, but where such stock is sound 
and sweet and otherwise up to require- 
ments, it is accepted by the government 
at a reduction from the purchase price of 
25, 50 or 75c bbl, according to the de- 
gree of speckiness. Unsound stuff is in- 
variably turned down, though shipments 
with only a slight or harmless odor are 
usually passed if due allowance is made 
for the defect. 

Victory flour also figures in the re- 
ceipts, but is not wanted except at its 
relative value. All arrivals are inspected 
for grade, condition and weight, and even 
the sacks and branding are closely scru- 
tinized, and the only way to avoid trouble 
in shipping flour to the government via 
Baltimore, Norfolk or Newport News is 
to have everything just right. The heed- 
ing of this warning will save the mills of 
the country many a dollar. - 

NOTES 

Stock of barley in Baltimore elevators, 
744,427 bus. 

E. F. Richards, of John T. Fahey & 
Co., grain, is back from a western trip. 

Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 52; number now in port, 42. 

Local millers are paying 11%c pre- 
mium over government buying basis for 
wheat. 

Edward S. King, city freight agent 
Baltimore & Ohio lroad, has applied 

. 
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for membership in the Chamber of Com-. 
merce. 

A. E. Scolbock, of New York, was here 
this week looking after the loading of 
some wheat for the Swiss government. 

Exports from Baltimore this week in- 
cluded 17,353 bbls flour and 1,359,215 bus 
grain—1,131,872 wheat and 227,343 oats. 

The Baltimore Pearl Hominy Co. is 
considering the advisability of adding a 
1,200-bbl1 flouring mill to its present 
equipment. 

William Riehl, a-local baker, is report- 
ed to have awarded the contract for a 
new bakery, of brick, two-story, 70x130, 
to cost $7,000. 

Receipts of southern corn from Nov. 7, 
1918, to March 29, 1919, 281,437 bus; year 
ago, 182,376. Range of prices this week, 
$1.62@1.70; last year, $1.60@2. 

Lee Gallaher, federal grain supervisor 
at Baltimore, has been transferred to 
Kansas City,-and Harold Anderson, su- 
pervisor at Buffalo, has been transferred 
to Baltimore. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
18, 1918, to March 29, 1919, 1,220,782 
bus; same period last year, 1,461,413. 
Range of prices this week, $2.35@2.48; 
last year, $2@2.15. 

A. W. Mears, of White & Co., flour, 
Baltimore and New York, is attending 
as a delegate the annual conference of 
the -Methodist Church South, now in ses- 
sion at Staunton, Va. 

Wade A. Gardner, cake and bread 
baker, Norfolk and Baltimore, is reputed 
just to have made a purchase of a lead- 
ing Kansas City flour which will retire 
him from the market until July. 

A car of rye flour originally costing 
$13.50 bbl was resold here this week at 
$4.90, showing loss to owner of $8.60 bbl, 
or $3,010 on the car. The flour had 
turned oily, and was unfit for human 
food. 

Visitors were William G. Gooding, 
president Big Diamond Mills Co., W. J. 
Jennison Co, and Commander Mill Co., 
Minneapolis; Thomas C. Bowling, presi- 
dent and manager Jefferson Milling Co., 
Charles Town, W. Va. 

The City Baking Co. will build a one- 
story, 40x100, addition to its White bak- 
ery, corner Hanover and Barre streets, 
calling for brick construction, cement 
floors, slag roof, heating, electric lighting 
and galvanized ironwork. 


It is reported that William Lehr, 41 
years old, a chauffeur for the Schmidt 
bakery of the City Baking Co., was in- 
stantly killed and his motor-truck de- 
molished by an express train while he 
was delivering bread in Baltimore County. 


Maryland millers in town this week 
were Ernest J. Sponseller, of Englar & 
Sponseller, Westminster; A. R. Selby, 
sécretary-treasurer Liberty Milling Co., 
Germantown; H. A. Kline, president 
Farmers’ Milling & Grain Co., Mount 
Airy. 

W. P. Coria, late with the Merchants’ 
and Miners’ Transportation Co., will on 
April 1 succeed the Terminal Shipping 
Co. as the Baltimore representative of 
the Munson Steamship Co., of New York, 
which operates the Munson line of steam- 
ers between Atlantic ports, Cuba and the 
Isthmus of Panama. : 


The Shipping Board steamer Westport, 
which will carry a cargo of food supplies 
to Brisbane, Australia, via the Panama 
Canal, took on part of her cargo here 
early in the week and then left for New 
York, where she was to finish loading. 
It looks like carrying coals to Newcastle 
to be sending food supplies to Australia, 
but it also emphasizes the interesting fact 
that they all know where to come for 
stuff when they want it. 


Captain F. Warrington Gillet, son of 
George M. Gillet, manager of the feed 
department of the C. A. Gambrill Mfg. 
Co., seems to have captured about all the 
honors coming to him as an aviator, since 
as a member of the British Royal Flying 
Corps he brought down 33 aéroplanes, 
was decorated three times by King 
George of England and once by King 
Albert of Belgium, las received the Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross and Bar, the 
Croix de Guerre with the Palm and the 
Distinguished Service Order, and last Oc- 
tober, at the age of 22, was given the 
rank of captain and flight commander. 

Cartes H. Dorsey. 
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PROPOSED FEDERAL AGENCY 
CONTRACT 


Millers have not had time as yet thor- 
oughly to consider and digest the tenta- 
tive form of contract to be made with 
the federal agency which will carry out 
the provision of the wheat price guaranty 
act, and the plan of operation it sug- 
gests. The contract appears to have been 
very carefully drawn with the view of 
making it comprehensive, and it will cer- 
tainly serve to define and clarify the sit- 
uation. 

Millers generally recognize the necessity 
of some such contract, and will welcome 
the present effort to draw a satisfactory 
one. It is a necessity arising out of .a 
condition for which millers are in no 
way responsible—governmental interfer- 
ence with the working of the law of sup- 
ply and demand. The responsibility tor 
the condition rests with the government, 
and hence its obligation to rectify that 
condition so far as it can. 

The further necessity of the contract 
is found in the very practical consider- 
ation of assuring adequate supplies of 
flour in the avenues of trade at ail times. 
While the proposed contract is designed 
to meet the situation so far as the muller 
is concerned, it is not clear just how the 
buyer of flour is to be similarly protected 
from loss on stocks on hand due to a re- 
duction in the basic wheat price. By this 
contract he is protected only to the time 
of delivery. 

Not only millers, but flour buyers as 
well, should read and ponder the pro- 
posed contract. The subject is a vital 
one to both interests. Untess the buyer 
is protected against loss there may be ex- 
hibited a marked tendency to buy only 
from hand to mouth, and this might mean 
inadequate stocks in all positions at any 
given time. The first question which 
many miilers ask about the contract is, 
Will the federal agency sign it? 

THE NEW SITUATION 

The milling business has always been 
subject to sudden changes of conditions. 
Frequently, it has been observed that 
such changes, even in normal times, take 
place almost as if by magic overnight, 
and as if an obsession had unexpectedly 
taken possession of the trade. Of such 
a character are the buying spells which 
sometimes appear and are reported con- 
temporaneously from every part of the 
country. 

Such a change has recently occurred. 
From a period of marked depression, 
when it was difficult to sell flour at any 
price, when many markets had been rep- 
resented as overstocked, when lower 
prices were generally looked for and 
every one was fearful of taking losses, 
there has come a swift transition to com- 
paratively active buying at advanced 
prices. 

The factors which have contributed 
to the change are too weil known to re- 
quire further comment. The change was 
so quick and unexpected that it caught 
the trade unprepared, and has resulted 
in some puzzling questions. What the 
trade wants to know is whether the new 
situation will be permanent for the rest 
of the crop year. 

For instance, every one is asking 
whether the present advance will hold; 
how long the demand for flour can con- 
tinue; to what price may flour go? Some 
are predicting fifteen dollar flour, with a 
corresponding wheat price, before the 
new crop. On paper there may seem to 
be enough wheat in sight, but when the 


miller attempts to buy it he finds it dif- 
ficult to get. Millers in the Northwest 
are reported to be turning down flour 
orders because of inability to get wheat. 
How much will the actual distribution of 
the requisitioned wheat relieve the tight- 
ness of the situation, and for how long a 
time? 

These are questions which are difficult 
to answer, but the flour trade would like 
to have them answered. A factor in the 
situation is whether the Grain Corpora- 
tion will continue to buy at the present 
rate. The situation is reflected in the 
wide range of prices paid by the Grain 
Corporation this week for soft wheat 
flour: $10.10@10.85.o0n the purchase of 
only four hundred thousand barrels of 
both soft and hard wheat flour. Mill- 
ers who sold at the lower levels must feel 
cheap. Still higher prices would seem 
to be indicated for next week. 

The price of wheat is in effect deter- 
mined by the Grain Corporation. With 
one cent per bushel carrying charge add- 
ed every ten days after April 1, it is dif- 
ficult to see how wheat or flour prices 
can be reduced unless there is a consid- 
erable further advance in millfeed and a 
heavier movement of wheat from the 
country at lower prices. At the moment 
the wheat situation is.a tight one, and 
many in the trade cannot see how lower 
prices will come to pass. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


The output of flour by mills represent- 
ed at Toledo, with a combined weekly 
capacity of 48,000 bbls, for the week 
ending March 29 was 35,500, or 74 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 37,100, 
or 77 per cent, last week, 13,300, or 27 
per cent, a year ago, 19,600, or 41 per 
cent, two years ago, and 32,700, or 68 per 
cent, three years ago. 

The output of one Toledo mill was re- 
duced this week on account of the ex- 
haustion of its wheat supply, and it will 
have to await receipt of its requisition 
from the Grain Corporation. The allot- 
ment of wheat to the Toledo mills was 
75 per cent of their requisitions. Early 
in the week the entire stock at Toledo 
and Mansfield had been requisitioned, and 
there was only a little left at Cleveland, 
which was expected to be taken imme- 
diately. 

While Toledo millers are fairly well 
fixed as to wheat stocks and flour book- 
ings, yet they anticipate some trouble in 
getting further supplies of wheat later. 
They were bidding $2.48, four cents pre- 
mium over ex-store price, Toledo rate 
points, this week, and Cincinnati $2.62, 
without securing much wheat. 

Although the condition with the mills 
in the central states is somewhat spotted 
and uneven, yet all have reported some 
improvement in inquiry and demand for 
flour. It is notable that the mills making 
hard wheat flour, as well as soft, are the 
ones which report the most decided im- 
provement. 

Nobody seems to. be able to answer the 
question as to how long the improvement 
may continue; whether there will be a 
falling off in flour sales as soon as de- 
pleted stocks are replenished, or whether 
advanced prices will continue to stimu- 
late the demand. Some few buyers of 
spring wheat flour show a disposition to 
heavier bookings, even anticipating their 
wants beyond July 1. Millers are some- 
what reluctant to make such bookings, 
being disposed to wait until the situation 
becomes a little clearer and more settled. 

Soft wheat promises to be rather a 
rare article before the next harvest. All 
the soft red is now in the hands of mill- 
ers or back on the farms. If there are 
any such reserves on the farms as indi- 
cated by the government report of March 
1, which is doubtful, there should be 


some movement from that source late in 
May or June. 
CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Thirteen mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 96,960 
bbls, for the week ending March 29 made 
65,285, or 67 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 61,541, or 70 per cent, last 
week, by 11 mills of 87,960 bbls capacity. 


THE GROWING WHEAT 


It probably would be difficult to match 
the present condition of the growing 
wheat by comparison with any similar 
period for a number of years. Wheat- 
fields generally present simply a beauti- 
ful appearance. There is occasionally 
some unevenness and want of uniformity 
in adjoining fields, but the plant is in a 
healthy and strong condition. This un- 
evenness is probably due to difference 
in soil or in time of sowing. Everything 
points today to the realization of the most 
optimistic prospect for the wheat of this 
section. 

Considerable plowing has already been 
done, and farmers are busy in the fields. 
It is expected that an unusual acreage 
will be put in to spring wheat. The 
season is estimated to be advanced from 
two to three weeks beyond normal, and 
some prediction of an early harvest is 
already heard. The soil is in excellent 
condition as a result of recent rains. The 
outlook could hardly be better. 


CLEVELAND FLOUR MEN’S CLUB 


The Cleveland Flour Men’s Club was 
organized March 25, with 24 charter 
members. C. R. Moody, Moody & Thom- 
as Milling Co., was elected president; 
Art Lederer, Lederer Milling Co., vice- 
president; Jacob Theobald, Jr., Theo- 
bald Milling Co., treasurer; C. W. Fair- 
child, Cleveland Milling Co., temporary 
secretary. 

Among those who attended the dinner, 
in addition to those mentioned, were C. 
H. Hitch, broker; J. Hertel, Hertel Flour 
Co; A. A. Kemper, Kemper Grain Co; 
C. S. Jeffries, Northwestern Consolidat- 
ed Milling Co; I. Shienbart, Shienbart 
Milling Co; J. E. Babbitt, broker; F. W. 
Blazy, Star Elevator Co; R. B. Sanborn, 
Listman Mills; A. M. Tousley, broker; 
H. C. Christy, H. C. Christy Co; B. M. 
Bryan, secretary Cleveland Bakers’ Club; 
Mr. Fisher, Fisher Bros. Co. 

A committee has been appointed to 
draw up a constitution and by-laws. 

MAKES ASSIGNMENT 

Irreconcilable differences between Ir- 
vine P. Blanton, Ironton, and his brother, 
John H. Blanton, Cincinnati, regarding 
the management of their partnership 
business, the Queen City Flour & Feed 
Co., Cincinnati, have resulted in an as- 
signment of the business in the insolvency 
court this last week. Attorney Ralph E. 
Clark, Union Trust Building, Cincin- 
nati, is asignee. 

The assets are estimated at $16,000, 
and liabilities $20,000. Although the busi- 
ness is insolvent on the face of the as- 
signment, Assignee Clark says there will 
be sufficient assets to take care of all 
creditors except the two partners. The 
only other creditors are a couple of 
banks which are secured, and current 
bills which will be paid in full. 

J. H. Blanton in the settlement expects 
to be able to purchase the good-will and 
business of the Queen City Flour & Feed 
Co. and to continue same. Nothing is 
owing to mills. 

NOTES 

David Anderson, president National 
Milling Co., Toledo, has returned from a 
vacation in Florida. 

The Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., 
Cincinnati, operating a chain of stores, is 
advertising in the local press a 12-02 
loaf of bread at 5 cents. 

W. J. Grover, sales-manager Marshall 
(Minn.) Milling Co., was in Ohio this 
week calling on the trade with W. F. 
Steele, the mill’s representative. 

The Ohio Millers’ State Association 
will be represented at the meeting of del- 
egates and directors of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, April 10-11, by Presi- 
dent E. M. Stults, Secretary Frank H. 
Tanner and R. M. Symons. 

A. C. Smith, Columbus, Ohio, has tak- 
en on the accounts of the Reno Flour 
Mills Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, and the 
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N ational Milling Co., Minneapolis, to rep- 
resent on a brokerage basis in Ohio, In- 
diana and Michigan in connection with 
his regular jobbing business, 

O. O. Gladden, who represents the 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, in Illinois and Indiana, with 
headquarters at Fort Wayne, Ind., was 
in Columbus, Ohio, this week to arrange 
representation for the mill in that sec- 
tion. Mr. Gladden was formerly con- 
nected with the Larabee Flour Mills cor- 
poration. 

The many friends in the milling busi- 
ness of D. C. Kressler, of the Cleve- 
land-Akron Bag Co., will regret to learn 
of the death of his wife on March 12. 
Mrs. Kressler was the daughter of F. G. 
Emmons, treasurer Commercial Milling 
Co., Detroit, Mich. and Mr. Kressler 
formerly represented the Cleveland-Ak- 
ron Bag Co. in Michigan for a number 
of years, living in Detroit. 

Albert H. Chatfield, president Chatfield 
& Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati, died 
March 22, aged 59. He was one of the 
most highly respected business men of 
Cincinnati, with wide and varied inter- 
ests, active in the artistic and musical 
life of the city, and connected with many 
philanthropies. His son, Frederick H. 
Chatfield, has been associated with Her- 
bert Hoover in Belgium Relief and Food 
Administration work from the very be- 
ginning, and has been made a Chevalier 
de lorde de la Courrane in recognition 
of his services. 





NASHVILLE 

NasHvitte, TEnn., March 29.—South- 
eastern flour trade has not been as ac- 
tive this week as last. Requirements 
for immediate demands appear to have 
been covered by buyers, and they are 
cautious. Mill prices have remained 
strong, due to the high prices which mill- 
ers are paying for wheat. Mills are 
operating on about the same basis as 
last week, and shipping instructions are 
fairly active. 

Quotations at the end of the week 
were substantially as follows: best or 
short soft winter wheat patents, 98 Ibs, 
cotton, f.o.b, Ohio River points, $11.35 
@11.50; 100 per cent flour, $10.80@11.20. 

Rehandlers report some letting up in 
demand for Minnesota and Kansas flour, 
with mills asking very strong prices. 
Quotations: spring wheat patents, 98 lbs, 
cotton or jute, delivered at Nashville, 
$11.50@12.10; hard winter wheat pat- 
ents, $10.85@11.50. 

A good demand is reported for mill- 
feed and prices have a firm undertone. 
Most of the mills report supplies scarce. 
Quotations: soft wheat bran, 100-lb bags, 
f.o.b. Ohio River points, $44.50@48 ton; 
standard middlings or shorts, $49.50@52. 

Recent sharp advances of corn have 
caused meal to advance. Demand con- 
tinues slow, though better sales are re- 
ported. Quotations: plain meal, sacked, 
per 100 lbs, f.o.b. Ohio River points, 
$3.40@3.50; bolted meal, 10@15c more. 


OUTPUT 
Nashville and southeastern mills, with 
a capacity of 201,390 bbls, showed an 
output for the week of 89,624, or 44.5 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 96,407 
bbls and 44 per cent last week, 24.5 per 
cent the same week in 1918, 54.7 in 1917, 
56 in 1916, 52 in 1915, 59.2 in 1914, 47 
in 1913, and 56.3 in 1912. 


STOCKS 
Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 
March 29 March*22 


Piear, BOW vocisccsccece 29,400 30,600 
Went, BUG cccccccscces 246,000 245,000 
CEM, DUD cccscsosssncse 274,000 263,000 
Oats, DUB. .cccseccccsecs 446,000 448,000 


Receipts at Nashville this week, 160 
cars, 
NASHVILLE HAS FLOUR CLUB 


Representatives of the flour mills and 
firms of Nashville at a meeting at the 
Commercial Club, Wednesday, effected 
permanent organization of the Nashville 
Flour Club, with the following officers: 
president, F. J. McCarthy; vice-presi- 
dent, A. D. Bryan; secretary and treas- 
urer, James A. Daugherty. 

The club will hold weekly meetings on 
Wednesdays. E. M. Kelly, president of 
the Millers’ National Federation, will ad- 
dress the next meeting on the plans for 
handling the next wheat crop. 

Joun Lzrrrr. 
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WHO IS RESPONSIBLE? 


There is a growing sense of wonder in 
the mind of the trade of Canada as to 
how much longer it will take the govern- 
ment of this country to realize the enor- 
mous money loss that is involved in the 
existing stagnation of the milling indus- 
try. The running time of most mills, and 
especially the big ones, since the first of 
January has been exceedingly small, and 
seems likely to grow smaller in the ab- 
sence of any action to release and speed 
up business. 

So far as earnings for the owners of 
flour mills are concerned this may be, to 
the public, -a small matter, although no 
properly constituted community can af- 
ford to ignore even that lesser aspect of 
such a matter, but the serious factor in 
the situation is the loss to the community 
as a whole. It is not good business for 
any people to have any industry, that has 
a right to exist at all, shut down for want 
of orders if any action open to the state 
can prevent it. 

In this present case there is a fairly 
general belief in the trade that officialdom 
is viewing this condition with more than a 
little complacency, under the mistaken 
notion that just punishment is now fall- 
ing upon the millers for the offense of 
having prospered during the war. Most 
certainly there seems to be no very great 
eagerness on the part of any one in au- 
thority to inquire into such problems and 
to set the wheels in motion again. 

Reports are reaching Canada daily of 
the activity of governments of other 
countries in going after business in flour 
and all other kinds of commodities, but 
there is not the least evidence of any cor- 
responding activity among the numerous 
crowd of Canadian officials now on the 
other side of the Atlantic. Perhaps it is 
that these are bad advertisers, and the 


* service is really being performed in a 


quiet way. If so, the results are not ap- 
parent at home. Meanwhile, available 
flour business is going elsewhere and Can- 
ada is absorbing a huge industrial loss 
that mounts steadily from month to 
month. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 

Demand for flour in Ontario and the 
eastern provinces is modest in volume. 
There is no snap to the market. Bakers 
are taking their usual quantities and 
household consumers less than usual, pos- 
sibly owing to bad roads. The public 
expectation that prices were about to de- 
cline has died out, and this may bring 
the volume of domestic business back to 
normal. 

Prices of Manitoba flour remain un- 
changed at $10.90 bbl, net cash, in bags, 
delivered, mixed or straight car lots, On- 
tario points, while Ontario winters are 
somewhat higher at quotations ranging 
$9.50@9.70 bbl, in second-hand bags, car 
lots, Toronto. 

There is nothing new to be said about 
the export business. Buyers are not op- 
erating, and quotations remain nominal 
at $10.60 bbl for Manitobas, in jute, sea- 
board, $9.60 for Ontario winters, and 
$9.50 for Ontario marquis wheat flour. 


MILLFEED 


Prices are $2 higher. This action was 
taken by the millers as a result of con- 
tinued stagnation in their export trade 
and impossibility of meeting the demand 
at present rate of production. Under a 


lessened output the cost is higher. Bran 
is quoted at $42 ton, delivered, in mixed 


or straight car lots, Ontario points; 
shorts, $44. 
ONTARIO WHEAT 

Deliveries of wheat at mill points in 
Ontario are limited. When there was no 
market and no assurance about prices, 
farmers were anxious sellers. Now that 
the old surplus has been sold and the 
government has agreed to take wheat at 
its full price, farmers are in no such 
desperate hurry to clean up. The only 
people who have any wheat to ship are 
the grain men. 

The fixed price for Ontario winter 
wheat is $2.31 bu, and Ontario marquis 
wheat $2.26, basis in store, Montreal; 
Manitoba wheat, Bay ports, $2.35 for No. 
1 northern, f.o.b. cars, including tax. 


CEREALS 

Oatmeal mills are still closed down or 
running very lightly. The information 
that trading with the United Kingdom 
may now be carried on ‘without restric- 
tion is important in itself, but apparently 
buyers over there have no offers to make 
to Canadian mills, as there have been no 
cable inquiries for either rolled oats or 
oatmeal. Rolled oats, $4@4.15, in 90-lb 
bags, delivered; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 
10 per cent over rolled oats. 


COARSE GRAINS 

Business in these grains has been bet- 
ter. Export demand has taken a consid- 
erable quantity, and an improved do- 
mestic demand is also in evidence. Com- 
pared with a week ago, oats are Ic bu 
higher and barley 7c bu lower. Quota- 
tions: Ontario No. 2 white oats, 66@68c 
bu; malting barley, 85@90c; No. 2 rye, 
$1.59@1.62; buckwheat, 90c; No. 3 yellow 
corn, $1.73. 

CANADIAN MILLERS’ COMMITTEE 

A meeting of the committee of millers 
which has been looking after the general 
interests of the industry in Canada dur- 
ing the period of war control was held 
in Toronto on Thursday. There was a 
fairly complete attendance, representing 
all parts of Canada. The proceedings 
were private, but it was given out after- 
wards that subjects discussed were the 
state of exporting trade and the price 
situation. 

It was the general opinion that action 
to improve over-sea business can only be 
taken by the Canadian government, since 
private trading is not permissible. The 
proposal that a representative of the com- 
mittee should be sent to England on this 
business was not acted upon. Instead, 
representation will be made to the gov- 
ernment at Ottawa. Domestic prices and 
their proper regulation in accordance 
with the spirit of the law were discussed, 
but no proposed course of action is an- 
nounced. 

NOTES 


The Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd.. Toronto, is 
distributing among its friends an excep- 
tionally neat combination paper knife and 
paper weight in a design appropriate for 
millers’ use. 

The Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., has 
declared its regular quarterly dividend of 
2Y¥, per cent on common stock and a 
bonus of 1 per cent; also a preferred 
dividend of 1% per cent. This com- 
pany’s financial year ends on March 31. 


The Wheat Export Co. Ltd. has 
bought a considerable quantity of On- 
tario winter and spring wheat flour with- 
in the last fortnight, thus relieving the 
congestion in these grains and giving the 
country mills of this province a much 
needed item of new business. 


Some of the gentlemen lately connect- 
ed with the administration of war meas- 
ures for the control of food in Canada 
have lost no time in commercializing the 
special privileges their former positions 


gave them, now that the war is over and 
the government job has petered out. By 
the judicious use of “borrowed” govern- 
ment stationery and bracketed official 
titles it seems easy to create an impres- 
sion that there is something to be gained 
by trading with or through such agencies. 





MONTREAL 


Monrreat, Que., March 29.—There is 
no change in flour. A fair amount of 
business was done. Supplies are ample, 
and prices steady at $11 bbl in jute bags, 
ex-track, Montreal freights. It is re- 
ported that price-cutting has been in- 
dulged in to some extent, particularly by 
small millers throughout the West, which 
is attributed to the lack of export orders. 

Demand for winter wheat flour con- 
tinues quiet. Supplies on spot are small, 
and there is no pressure on the part of 
holders to force sales. Broken lots sell 
at $10.20@10.30 bbl in new cotton bags, 
and at $10 in second-hand jute bags, ex- 
store. Trade in white corn flour is quiet 
at $8.50@9; rye flour $8.50 bbl in bags, 
delivered. 

A stronger feeling prevails in feed- 
stuffs, and prices have advanced $2@4 
ton. Bran sells at $41.75@42 ton, and 
shorts at $44@46, including bags, deliv- 
ered to the trade. 

Owing to limited demand for rolled 
oats, an unsettled feeling has developed 
and price-cutting has been indulged in 
by some sellers, which has resulted in a 
decline of 25@30c, with sales of standard 
grades in broken lots at $3.60@3.75 per 
bag of 90 lbs, delivered. 

The only important business transacted 
in grain was a sale of 50,000 bus rye for 
export at $1.75 bu, f.o.b. vessel. 


BEST VARIETIES OF GRAIN 

For many years the Dominion experi- 
mental farms have been conducting tests 
in the various provinces to determine the 
best varieties of cereal crops for cultiva- 
tion in Canada. In circular No. 16, is- 
sued by the cereal division, and dis- 
tributed by the publications branch of 
the Department of Agriculture, at Ot- 
tawa, the merits of leading varieties are 
discussed and information given as a 
guide to farmers in selecting the kinds to 
sow this spring. They are arranged ap- 
proximately in order of merit for the 
different parts of Canada. 

Wheats are divided into six classes, 
leading varieties in each class being: Fall 
wheat, Dawson’s golden chaff. Spring 
wheat, late ripening, red fife; early ripen- 
ing, marquis; very early, ruby; extremely 
early, prelude. Durum, kubanka. These 
several early sorts are recommended for 
northern areas. In oats the banner is 
placed first; six-rowed barley, Manchur- 
ian; two-rowed barley, duckbill. 


NOTES 

E. W. Kneeland, grain merchant, Win- 
nipeg, was here this week on business. 

W. G. Gosling, managing director of 
Harvey & Co., of St. Johns, N. F., and 
representative of the Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., was in Montreal this week. 

C. R. Hosmer, president of the Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., who has been seri- 
ously ill for some weeks in the Royal 
Victoria Hospital, is steadily recovering. 

An important feature of the first meet- 
ing of the house of commons committee 
on agriculture was a declaration by the 
Hon. T. A. Crerar, minister of agricul- 
ture, that he was personally not in favor 
of the fixing of a price for the 1919 wheat 
crop. 

Lieutenant Temple Hadrill, of the 
Royal Air Force, and son of George 
Hadrill, secretary of the Montreal Board 
of Trade, arrived home this week. He 
had three and a half years of service 


overseas, of which he spent a number of 
months in German prison camps. 

F. J. Anderson, president of the Win- 
nipeg Grain Exchange, and A. P. Stuart, 
of the British Empire Grain Co., Ltd., 
will sail for Europe on April 14, to join 
Dr. R. Magill as representatives of the 
grain exchanges in Canada at the trade 
conference, where arrangements will be 
made for the handling of the 1919 grain 
crop. 

Tuomas S. Bark. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Winnirec, Man., March 29.—Demand 
for flour maintains the improvement not- 
ed a week ago. This is general through- 
out the West. Export shipments on 
recent government orders are well 
cleaned up, and in that branch of the 
business stagnation has again become 
manifest. No one can say when there 
will be further orders. 

Prices for regulation spring wheat 
flour, per bbl, in 98-lb cotton or jute 
sacks, cash or sight draft terms, are as 
follows: 






Ontario, from Port Arthur west...... $10.40 
pS Pe rrr eer ee ee 10.40 
OO on 6 i 6oetacstacéheveweets 10.30 
Ue meh, OR CCC REL TTT CT Oe 10.20 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 10.40 
British Columbia, ccast territory..... 10.50 
Vancouver Island (Victoria) ......... 10.55 


gl P,P eee eee 10.70 

Country dealers requiring time will be 
charged 10c bbl over above list. City dealers 
buying ton lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 
20c over. Package differentials: 49's, cotton, 
20c bbl over; 24’s, cotton, 40c over. Covers 
for 98’s, 49’s or 24’s, 40c bbl extra. 

MILLFEED HIGHER 

Western millers advanced their prices 
for bran and shorts $2 ton early in the 
week. This was due to reduced produc- 
tion and growing scarcity of these feeds. 
Stocks on hand at mills are very small, 
and are being carefully husbanded. There 
will be no easing of this condition till 
the export flour trade revives. The flat 
rates in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta for straight or mixed car lots are: 
bran, $39 ton; shorts, $43; British Co- 
lumbia, including Vancouver Island (Vic- 
toria), bran $45, shorts $49. For points 
taking higher rates, additional freight 
is charged. 

WHEAT 

Farmers’ deliveries of wheat are dwin- 
dling and the movement to terminals is 
much smaller than in other years. Stocks 
remaining in hands of farmers are be- 
lieved to be quite small. After seeding, 
the remainder will undoubtedly be sold. 
No farmer will carry wheat into the new- 
crop period unless prices are fixed for 
another year. Terminal stocks at Fort 
William are heavy, and the opening of 
navigation may witness exceptional activ- 
ity in water shipment of grain till the 
elevators are relieved. Quotations: No. 
1 northern, $2.2414, bu; No. 2 northern, 
$2.214%; No. 3 northern, $2.1714,—in 
store, Fort William or Port Arthur, plus 
3c bu supervisors’ tax. 


COARSE GRAINS 
Oats and barley weakened on Friday, 
and lost some of the gains lately made. 
However, the general situation with re- 
gard to these grains is a sound one, and 
stocks available are fairly sure to be 
wanted at good prices. The recent de- 
mand for export has undoubtedly put 
new life into the market. Friday’s clos- 
ing price for No. 2..Canadian western 
oats, 67% ¢ bu, in store, Fort William; 
No. 2 barley, 92%c. 


OATMEAL DULL 


There is no improvement in demand 
for these products. Local consumption 
throughout the West is normal, while 
trade with the eastern provinces is un- 
usually dull. Exporting business is non- 





existent. Prices remain at old figures, 
but .are influenced more or less by the 
fortunes of the grain market. lied 
oats are quoted at $3.30@3.60 in 80-lb 

. mixed-car lots, delivered; oatmeal, 
in 98-Ib bags, 25 per cent over rolled oats. 


NOTES 

Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg con- 
tinue low. On Friday only 89 cars were 
received, as against 272 on same day a 
year ago. 

The news of an improving demand for 
rye flour for over-sea shipment will be 
well received in Canada. Canadian mills 
have a certain amount of capacity to 
employ, and would very much like to be 
busy. 

The hospital elevator of Black’s Ele- 
vator, Ltd., Fort William, burned March 
24, together with 13.000 bus of grain. 
The building was a wooden structure of 
150,000 bus capacity, and was valued at 
$200,000. 

Weather conditions in western Canada 
are such as to suggest that spring seed- 
ing will be in progress soon. In fact 
there are reports from some very early 
parts of present operations. Mid-April 
is early enough for a general movement. 

It is announced that arrangements 
have been made for the handling of Ca- 
nadian manufactured goods in Siberia 
through the Siberian Supply Co., Vladi- 
vostok, a creation of the British govern- 
ment, which has for its purpose the han- 
dling of British goods in that market. 

The Hon. T. A. Crerar, minister of agri- 
culture in the Canadian government, and 
a leading representative of western farm- 
ers in the cabinet, told parliament and 
the country this week that he is not in 
favor of fixing the price of the 1919 Ca- 
nadian wheat crop. He believes a fixed 
price would involve heavy loss to the 
government and the public, and that it 
would be bad business for the country. 

Western Canadians are very much in- 
terested in the discussion now going on 
at Ottawa as to the fixing of prices for 
the 1919 crop of wheat. Although the 
farmers of two out of the three grain- 
growing provinces have advised strongly 
against a fixed price, and the private 
judgment of almost every one who under- 
stands the matter supports this view, it 
will nevertheless be a profitable thing for 
the West if the price is fixed. 

The Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
has now established a factory at Van- 
couver, B. C., from which it is prepared 
to deliver all kinds of jute and cotton 
bags to millers and others in that terri- 
tory. The output of this factory is fully 
equal in manufacture and printing to the 
best of this company’s products. The 
territory to be served is British Columbia 
and adjacent parts of Alberta. Flour 
millers will get good service from this 
coast plant. 

Canadian millers are at a loss to un- 
derstand the report of heavy sales of 
flour for export from United States mills. 
They are aware that the United States 
government and its Grain Corporation 
have been very active in looking after the 
interests of the grain and milling indus- 
try, but they cannot understand how 
business is being moved in such volume 
under conditions which Canadian authori- 
ties seem to regard as hopeless. They 
are aware that the Canadian government 
has not made as careful a study of these 
commercial matters as might have been 
the case, and possibly the stagnation in 
flour business is due to official neglect. 

Rock. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Du.tvutH, Mrxyn., March 31.—More 
buyers manifested interest in flour last 
week, and mills reported a good demand. 
While it was not a big market, there were 
fair sales to local and outside users. 
Though orders booked were mostly small 
lots for immediate, or near-by use, some 
anticipated needs 60 days ahead. 

Mill held rye prices firm, as previously 
quoted, notwithstanding rye declined. 
Demand was not urgent, and buying was 
confined to bare needs. Today. mill ask- 
ing quotations were lowered 5@30c bbl, 
top grades showing the outside figure. 

and for durum slackened. The 
high price has a tendency to hold back 
buying, except for actual working re- 
uirements. Orders booked were mainly 
or car lots. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
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16,715 bbls flour, or 45 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 12,890, or 35 per cent, in 
the previous week, and 13,325, or 37 per 
cent, a year ago. 

Mills found a steady demand for mill- 
feed the past week, but were not in posi- 
tion to offer much in the way of near 
supplies. They were a little better fixed 
as regards deferred shipment. 


BOATS LOADING WHEAT 


The local harbor has commenced to 
take on a little life. Late last week, tugs 
broke ice and shifted two boats over to 
elevators on the Duluth side of the har- 
bor. One was placed at the Peavey house 
and the other at Consolidated elevator D. 
Both were moderate-sized boats and 
loaded cargoes of No, 1 northern of ap- 
proximately 250,000 bus each. 

The vessels will be held afloat here 
pending the opening of navigation. De- 
livery will be at Buffalo. Hull insurance 
does not become effective until April 15, 
and it is understood that vesselmen are 
not disposed to start boats east until 
about that time. 


NOTES 


J. S. Graves, of the Capitol elevator, 
has returned from California. 


J. F. McCarthy, of McCarthy Bros. 
Co., is in the South on a pleasure trip. 

George Spalsbury, with the Duluth- 
Superior Milling Co., is now able to go 
about. He visited the milling office and 
exchange floor Friday. 

Local mills made further requisition on 
the government for spring wheat, and 
sales to outside mills were also reported. 
The limited track receipts were picked up 
by mills. 

Visitors on ’change during the week 
were J. Frank Fraser, Ray Ebmer, Min- 
neapolis; C. H. Thornton, Winnipeg; G. 
H. Sneider, Toledo, Ohio, and J. H. 
Matthews, Buffalo. 

Following a recent conference at Chi- 
cago of marine underwriters, rates on 
marine insurance are expected to be an- 
nounced to local agents before another 
week. No material changes are looked 
for from rates prevailing last season. 

The little demand that was recently 
noticeable in screenings seems to have 
fallen away. The fact that the season 
for sheep feeding is nearly closed and 
the generally slumpy feeling in coarse 
grain market seem to have checked in- 
quiry. 

Ward Ames, Jr., Duluth, was re-elected 
a director of the Great Lakes Transit 
Corporation at the annual meeting of the 
stockholders held at Buffalo, March 27. 
W. J. Connors and Marvin M. Marcus, 
of Buffald, were also retained on the 
board. 

Announcement of the death of Ser- 
geant Ambrose M. Kelly, of Duluth, was 
received last week. He was with the 
Army of Occupation. Before entering 
the service he was employed in the Duluth 
office of the Kellogg Commission Co. in 
the Board of Trade Building. 

The edge appeared to be off the rye 
future market last week. Selling was on 
a liberal scale, and buyers were backward 
in supporting prices. Today the East 
reported improved conditions, and buy- 
ers jumped in, bidding up prices sharply, 
though levels are still below those of last 
week, 

Car-loading of wheat was on a large 
seale last week. Purchases by Minneap- 
olis millers are being speeded up. The 
Food Administration reported further 
closing of business, to home and outside 
millers. The premium on No. 1 northern 
over the fixed price will be advanced Ic 
after today. 

Several more steamers were chartered 
to load grain for lower lake shipment on 
a basis of 4c bu. One of them will take 
a small load to Toledo; the others specify 
delivery at Buffalo. No boat tonnage at 
Fort William or Port Arthur. Shippers 
there will have to await boats to arrive 
from Georgian Bay or Lake Erie ports. 

Directors of the Great Lakes Transit 
Corporation held their annual meeting at 
Buffalo, March 29. Officers for the en- 
suing year were elected, dividends de- 
clared and other routine business trans- 
acted. According to word received here, 
boats will be started late this season, as 
the indications are for a light volume of 
freight to be moved in the early spring. 

F. G. Cartson, 
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The improved flour trade in domestic 
markets was well maintained this week. 
Mills reported increasing inquiries from 
all sections, and some buyers showed a 
disposition to book their requirements un- 
til the new crop begins to move. Although 
prices showed a further advance at the 
close, mills reported a good volume of 
business. Local and near-by mills also 
reported fair sales to the government. 

Country mills grinding soft wheat flour 
enjoyed a brisk demand from the South, 
and only in one or two cases were buyers 
found reluctant to follow the advance. 
Many mills reported the most satisfac- 
tory trade they have had for months. 

An interesting feature of the domestic 
trade was the steadily increasing inquiry 
and demand for‘both hard and soft wheat 
clears. Some interest was also taken in 
low-grades, but clears formed a large 
percentage of the new business reported. 

The local market was strong and ac- 
tive. Sales included all grades of flour 
and, although consisting mostly of small 
lots, a fair volume of business was 
booked. Bakers bought moderately well, 
and trade with the wholesale grocers 
showed improvement. 

Nominal quotations: hard wheat 95 per 
cent $10.80@11.10, 100 per cent $10.30@ 
10.70, clear $7.50@9.25, low-grade $6@ 
6.50; soft wheat patent $10.75@11.25, 
100 per cent $10.30@10.75, clear $8.50@ 
9.25, low-grade $6@$6.50; spring wheat 
95 per cent $11.25@11.35, 100 per cent 
$10.75@10.90, clear $9@9.40, second clear 
$6.25@7,—jute. City mills quote hard 
wheat patent at $11.30, 100 per cent 
$11.05; soft wheat patent $11.25, 100 per 
cent $11,—bulk. Rye flour, white patent 
$9.75@10.20, straight $9@9.40, dark $7.25 
@7.75. 

The market was strong and active on 
wheat feeds, as well as other feedstuffs. 
Eastern dealers bought freely, and ship- 
pers reported a good trade in all grades. 
Quotations, in 100-lb sacks: bran, $43@ 
45; middlings, $52; white hominy feed, 
$56; barley feed, $49; oat feed, $25; No. 
1 alfalfa meal, $40@41, and No. 2 $38. 


THE GROWING CROP 


According to all reports received, the 
growing wheat crop throughout Mis- 
souri and southern Illinois could not be 
improved upon. A _ good rainfall this 
weck was of further benefit to the plant, 
which is in perfect condition and making 
excellent progress under ideal weather 
conditions. Crop prospects so far are 
very promising. 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: Ideal...Could not be better... 
No complaint so far...Looking fine... 
Reported exceptionally good. ..Excep- 
tionally good...Very promising, under 
ideal weather conditions. .. Extraordinary 
...Perfect. ..Splendid. 

Mills included in the above reports are: 

Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 

H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 

Gilster Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 

Highland (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co, 

Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill. 

Ph. H. Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, III. 

Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo. 

Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fallon, II). 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, 
for the week ending March 29 was 44,000, 
representing 89 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 40,600, or 80 per cent, 
last week, 21,420, or 42 per cent, a year 
ago, and 33,480, or 66 per cent, in 1917. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 
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of 77,400 bbls, the product of which is 
sold from St. Louis, made 55,700, rep- 
resenting 72 per cent, compared with 50,- 
600, or 65 per cent, last week, 24,600, or 
32 per cent, a year ago, and 48,600, or 
63 per cent, in 1917. 


PROPOSED WHEAT-HANDLING CHARGES 


Members of the Merchants’ Exchange 
will vote April 8 to amend section 3 of 
rule XIX to read as follows: On and 
after the 15th day of April, 1919, all 
wheat purchased by a member of this 
exchange, to arrive, from all stations east 
of a line drawn north and south of the 
Missouri River rate basing points, subject 
to St. Louis or East St. Louis inspec- 
tion, shall, in addition to all other charges 
prescribed by the rules of this exchange, 
be subject, for the purpose of covering 
all financing and handling expenses, to 
a charge of 1 per cent of the value of 
the wheat so purchased, but not less 
than 1¥,c per bu. 

Subject, however, to the following ex- 
ception: where “to arrive” trades shall 
be made between members of this ex- 
change actively engaged in the grain or 
milling business in St. Louis on a bid 
posted during the session of the exchange 
for the required two-minute interval, the 
following charges shall be understood as 
applying between such members on such 
transactions: one-half of 1 per cent, but 
not less than 3c per bu. 


NOTES 


A meeting.of the Western Corn Mill- 
ers’ Bureau is being held in St. Louis to- 
day. 

Robert Jones, of the Kaull Milling Co., 
Glen Elder, Kansas, was here this week, 
visiting the trade. 

T. C. Taylor, travelling representative 
for Seele Bros. Grain, Co., has returned 
from a trip through southern Illinois. 


M. J. Morrissey, flour and feed broker 
of St. Louis, died Thursday, March 27, 
after a lingering illness. He was 50 years 
old, and is survived by a widow and one 
son. 


Louis F. Schultz, A. J. Rogers and 
Eugene Smith, secretary of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, have been appointed 
delegates to represent the exchange at 
the Western Grain Dealers’ Association 
convention at Omaha. 


The following have applied for mem- 
bership in the St. Louis Merchants’ x- 
change: Charles A. French, E. M. 
Sparks, Frank H. Nesmith, R. B. Lan- 
caster, T. P. Bond and E. C. Bergs, of 
the Geo. P. Plant Milling Co. 


The seventh annual convention of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States will be held in St. Louis, April 
29 to May 1. The following have been 
appointed delegates to represent the 
Merchants’ Exchange: F. B. Chamber- 
lain, chairman, J. L. Messmore, J. P. 
Langton, N. L. Moffitt and L. A. Valier. 


The second annual convention of the 
Mississippi Walley Waterways Associa- 
tion will be held in St. Louis April 17- 
18. The Merchants’ Exchange will be 
represented by J. L. Messmore, chair- 
man, F. W. Seele, T. B. Teasdale, F. B. 
Chamberlain, Marshall Hall, H. Langen- 
berg, G. F. Powell, J. C. Waldeck, A. V. 
Imbs, J. T. Newell, C. A. Morton and H. 
W. Daub. 


Philip F. Shirmer, 83 years old and a 
Civil War veteran, one of the oldest 
members of the Merchants’ Exchange, 
died at his home in St. Louis this week 
after a brief illness. Mr. Shirmer, al- 
though retired from business, never failed 
to visit the exchange daily, and took an 
active part in the activities there. He 
was in the grain business in this city for 
many years. 
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April 2, 1919 
FRENCH CROP CONDITIONS 


Decrease in Winter Sowing Expected to Be 
Made Up in Spring—Trade Demands 
Open Market 


Panis, France, March 7.—The first of- 
ficial crop statement issued by the min- 
ister of agriculture for several months 
shows a decrease in acreage, in spite of 
the addition of Alsace and Lorraine to 
France’s_ productive territory; spring 
sowings, however, are expected to make 
up for the loss. 

Conditions are somewhat better than 
those of last year, but it is feared that 
crops have suffered from wet weather. 
Continuous rains have flooded many dis- 
tricts, notably the valleys of the Rhone 
and of the Loire, causing considerable 
damage. 

The following table illustrates the crop 
situation on Jan. 1, as outlined in the 
statement of the minister of agriculture: 

—Sown area (acres)—, Condition* 





1919 1918 1919 1918 
Wheat .... 11,051,356 11,359,745 71 69 
Meteilt 203,989 222,819 72 71 
Ry@ ..-seee 1,814,009 1,955,282 73 69 
Barley .... 255,981 249,210 72 71 
Oats ...ece 1,651,683 1,710,557 72 70 


*100, very good; 80, good; 60, fairly good; 
50, passable. +Mixture of wheat and rye. 
In the above figures are not included 
the estimates of the area sown in Alsace 
and Lorraine, which are as follows: 
Sown area 
(acres) 1919 


TNS och ev red waW ee Wh ees te tOEMS 166,626 
. _ BERT LORIES ESET ee 130,276 
|) APPT ETETELE EATER ee ee 9,068 
COG. 40.6 0Hiins Fe 6 06 cn ened hens aeee 20,584 


The trade is anxiously awaiting the 
government’s decision concerning — the 
handling of the next wheat crop; it is 
generally asking for an open market, im- 
ports being much easier and a very good 
crop throughout the world being in sight. 
The fixed price for the coming crop is 
as follows: 73 francs per quintal (220.46 
Ibs) for wheat; 53 francs for rye; 53, 
barley; 53, oats; and 53, corn. 

According to a statement published in 
Le Temps, the government’s handling of 
wheat and flour has been a costly process. 
Up to Dec. 31, 1917, the government had 
distributed 40,705,221 quintals of wheat, 
with an average cost price off 53.43 
frances per quintal, and resold at an ay- 
erage price of 36.37 francs. With an 
average cost price of 63.09 francs, 3,733,- 
827 quintals of flour were allotted by 
the government at a reselling price, up 
to May, 1917, of 42.75 frances. For the 
second half of 1917, 3,480,807 quintals of 
flour were resold at an average price of 
57.35 francs, the average cost having 
been 92 francs. ‘The total purchases of 
the government were 3,349,508,397 francs; 
sales netted 2,301,654,201, yielding a def- 
icit of 1,047,854,198 francs. 

Furthermore, the price of wheat flour 
extracted from home-grown wheat de- 
livered by millers to the bakers did not 
allow the baker to sell bread at the price 
insisted upon by the government; the 
bakers, therefore, received a sort of in- 
demnity which amounted, up to the end 
of 1917, to 102,211,734 francs, bringing 
the total extra expense of government 
control to 1,160,065,931 francs. 

A. Ravaup. 





PHILADELPHIA 

PrivaperpHia, Pa.,. March 29.—In- 
creased strength developed in the flour 
market this week, and prices were high- 
er. The advance is due chiefly to the 
increasing scarcity of cash wheat and to 
the rising premiums. Local jobbers and 
bakers are not disposed to follow the ad- 
vance, and the volume of business is 
moderate. Many of the trade are pretty 
well stocked up as a result of recent 
purchases, and are disposed to hold off 
awaiting developments. 

The* mills take a strong view of the 
situation, and are looking for still higher 
prices; therefore, they are making no 
effort to increase sales. Rye flour is 
firm and a shade higher under light of- 
ferings, but trade is quiet. Corn goods 
are quiet and without important change. 


DINNER TO MR. GRAFF 
Louis G. Graff, retiring president of 
the Commercial Exchange, was tendered 
a testimonial dinner at the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel Tuesday evening by the 
members of the Exchange as an expres- 
sion of their good will, and to thank him 
for his five years of service as president 
of the organization. 
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C. Herbert Bell, the new president of 
the Exchange, acted as toastmaster, and 
addresses were made by former Presi- 
dent James L. King, Edward J. Cattell, 
city statistician, William A. Glasgow, 
Jr., H. Dewitt Irwin, second vice-presi- 
dent of the Food Administration Grain 
Corporation, and Hubert J. Horan, presi- 
dent of the Flour Club. - 

Mr. Graff in his remarks emphasized 
the need of additional grain elevator fa- 
cilities here, and urged the members to 
continue their demands on the railroads 
for these necessary improvements. Hor- 
ace Kolb, vice-president of the Exchange, 
presented a gold watch to Mr. Graff on 
behalf of the members. 


NOTES 

The Sanitary Bakeries Co., of Wil- 
mington, Del., has been chartered, with 
$150,000 capital. 

The bakery of Lipkin Bros., 707 North 
American Street, was damaged by fire, 
and a large quantity of flour and sugar 
destroyed, 

The Kingman Mills have filed suit 
against Harry Barrish, 737 Morris Street, 
to recover $388.99, alleged to be due for 
violation of contract. 

Among visitors on ’change this week 
were David E. Stott, of the David Stott 
Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit, Mich; W. C. 
Gooding, of the Commander Flour Mills, 
Minneapolis, and F. A. Wood, sales- 
manager Ansted & Burk Co., flour mill- 
ers, Springfield, Ohio. 

A record cargo of oats, amounting to 
521,000 bus, was shipped to Falmouth, 
England, this week on the British steam- 
ship Clarissa Radcliffe. When _ she 
reaches Falmouth her actual destination 
will be given and the cargo delivered 
where it is the most needed. 

Ensign James F. Warren, formerly as- 
sociated with his father, F. P: Warren, 
in the grain trade, but who during the 
last year has been in the service, sta- 
tioned first at Sewell’s Point, Cape May, 
N. J., and later at League Island, was 
last week mustered out, and has returned 
to business. 

Samue S. Daniets. 





INDIANA 

InpIANApouis, Inp., March 29,—There 
was a vast improvement in the Indiana 
flour market this week. Business in 
every department seemed buoyed to a key 
of activity, and expressions from the 
trade indicated the feeling that this was 
liable to continue for some time. 

The impetus was furnished by the gov- 
ernment stepping in for flour, and though 
the purchase was hardly as heavy as some 
had been led to expect, the fact that the 
administration finally recognized that it 
must meet present-day prices bolstered 
up the situation greatly. The flour sold 
to Washington this week brought 25c bbl 
more than any previous sales by Indiana 
millers. 

When it became apparent that the gov- 
ernment had shown its hand regarding 
flour prices there came a mild wave of 
buying from the East and the South. 
These sections realized, apparently, that 
they could not wait any longer for a dip 
in prices. 

Stocks seem to have dwindled during 
the past few months, and with the pros- 
pects pointing to even higher values on 
soft winter goods the local buyer is the 
busiest he has been in five months. 

Millers indicate that they have in many 
instances enough business in sight to in- 
sure operations for a month, and do not 
anticipate any falling off in present op- 
erations, which are at least half-time, 
and in some instances more. 

When flour began to show signs of life, 
feed also advanced in value, and mills 
report everything they have to offer sell- 
ing readily at $47, bulk, an increase of 
about $2 compared with a week ago. 

With the bulge in operations following 
this spurt in demand, mills are fearful 
that they may be in need of wheat before 
long. This naturally has worked toward 
a firmer tone to the market, and mills are 
hoping that some assurance will be given 
them of being cared for in this particu- 
lar, 

IMPORTANT CASE ON TRIAL 


The payment of $2,290 is tendered as 
representing a profit on the sale of cer- 
tain shipments for the =. account 
in an answer filed in federal court here 


Friday in the case of Naa Ven- 


notschap, Agentuuren Commissiehandel 
vorheen P. C, Vis & Co., of Netherlands, 
Holland, against the American Homin 
Co., of Indianapolis, for $47, 90 for al- 
leged breach of contract. 

The petitioner alleges that the defend- 
ant failed to deliver 475,000 kilograms 
of hominy grits and other cereals pur- 
chased from it in the fall of 1916 at $8.60 
per 100 kilograms. In the answer it is 
admitted that the contract was made, but 
that the defendant was absolved from 
fulfilling the same by clauses regarding 
blockade and other incidents resulting 
from the world-war. 

It was claimed that such quantities of 
the goods were shipped as was possible, 
and that the plaintiff was notified that 
the contract relating to other commodities 
was to be rescinded. A part of the ship- 
ment which could not be delivered was 
sold for the plaintiff’s account. The an- 
swer asks for the discharge of the de- 
fendant in all other things. The case has 
attracted wide attention. 

NOTES 

The Kuss Baking Co., Mishawaka, and 
the King Seed Co., North Vernon, will 
dissolve. 

Vanburen is to have a $30,000 elevator 
soon, 300 farmers having united for this 
purpose. 

Indianapolis flour mills this week pro- 
duced 9,607 bbls of flour, the largest 
grinding in many weeks. 

A co-operative elevator company is to 
be launched at Centerville, in one of the 
richest grain sections of the state. 

A plan is on foot for the erection of a 
central elevator at Marion, with 13 addi- 
tional elevators in adjoining townships. 

A representative of the United States 
government this week set fire to almost 
350 acres of barberry bushes near Mil- 
lersville, many of which were set out a 
half century ago. 

Charters were this week granted the 
following: Lapaz (Ind.) Grain Elevator 
Co; Farmers’ Elevator Co., Twelve Mile; 
Butler (Ind.) Farmers’ Elevator Co; 
Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Co., 
Sheridan; Farmers’ Elevator Co., Fran- 
cesville. 

Many farmers in Indiana are planning 
to sow spring wheat, a venture never at- 
tempted previous to last year, when an 
experimental planting was made. The 
price of wheat is luring many to take a 
chance on the spring wheat where soil is 
suitable. Wheat never looked better at 
this time of the year than it does now. 

J. M. Pearson. 





Reform in Government Finance 

Wasuinoton, D. C., March 29.—Re- 
form of the fiscal machinery of the gov- 
ernment to make it more responsive to 
Congress, and to provide an improved 
system of government estimates and a 
more positive check on departmental ex- 
penditures, will be proposed in legisla- 
tion to be introduced at the next session 
of Congress by Representative Good, of 
Iowa, who has been selected by the Re- 
publicans to head the appropriations 
committee of the next House. 

While the Iowa representative has not 
yet. definitely formulated his proposal in 
detail, in substance it will provide: 

1. The creation of a bureau of esti- 
mates, with a director at its head whose 
function it will be to review all depart- 
mental estimates and modify them to 
meet the conditions of the Treasury and 
the urgent needs of the government. 

2. Vesting personal responsibility for 
all departmental estimates in the Presi- 
dent, whose approval must be attached 
to all estimates sent to Congress as the 
basis for appropriations. 

3. The creation of an auditing bureau 
whose function it will be to supply the 
several appropriating committees of Con- 
gress with up-to-the-minute information 
about the expenditure of public money 
and otherwise to co-operate with Con- 
gress in effecting a closer contact between 
the legislative and executive authorities 
in matters pertaining to the appropria- 
tion and expenditure of public funds. 

Ricuarp B, Warnovs. 





Community Millers’ Association 

The Community Millers’ Association is 
to hold its annual convention at Louis- 
ville, Ky., May 19-24. A milling. ma- 
chinery exhibition is to be held in con- 
nection with the convention. 
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F. L. Carr, of Minneapolis, who for 
several years has been general salesman 
in western territory for the Washburn- 
Crosby ‘Co., will represent the St. Paul 
(Minn.) Milling Co. in southern Michigan 
with headquarters at Detroit. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
ruled that grain dealers who reconsign 
grain within two days after inspection 
will not be required to obtain a new in- 
spection certificate for the shipment, if 
the identity of the grain in the car is 
preserved. 

Roland G. Brown has resigned his po- 
sition as assistant general freight agent 
for the Rock Island road at Minneap- 
olis, to become secretary of the Southern 
Minnesota Millers, effective today. Mr. 
Brown has opened an office in the Secur- 
ity Bank Building. | 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has dismissed the case of the Royal Mill- 
ing Co. against the Great Northern Rail- 
way Co., claiming unjust discrimination 
in milling-in-transit rates at Great Falls, 
Mont., as compared with western and 
eastern terminal mills. 

A dispatch from Sioux Falls, S. D., 
states that E. C. Morrill, a grain dealer 
there, has been arrested, charged with 
forging bills of lading. He is to be giv- 
en a hearing before the federal court 
commissioner at Sioux Falls. It is al- 
leged that the amounts involved total 
about $50,000. 

Standard 98-lb cotton sacks are quoted 
at $152@153.25, and heavy 98-lb cottons 
at $163.50@164.75, per M, printed, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. Manufacturers anticipate 
an advance both in cottons and burlap. 
The future market on burlap is much 
stronger, and quotations are only slight- 
ly lower than spot prices. 

Durum millers report business  ex- 
tremely light. They get very little re- 
sponse to the quotations they send out 
to macaroni manufacturers. Semolina is 
quoted at around $11.15@11.25 bbl, in 
98-lb cotton sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 
Millers are accumulating their output 
of clear, since there is no demand for 
same. 

Luther D. Danelz, treasurer of the 
Capital City Milling & Grain Co., of St. 
Paul, was overcome by gas while work- 
ing with his automobile in a closed gar- 
age, March 23. He had been dead some 
time when found. Mr. Danelz was the 
son of J. M. Danelz, the miller of Swift 
Falls, Minn. He is survived by his widow 
and one-year-old son. 

Preparations already under way indi- 
cate an abnormally large wheat acreage 
in the Northwest this year. Seeding in 
the southern half of the spring wheat 
belt will probably begin within the next 
two weeks. It is understood that many 
farmers are planning to seed marquis 
exclusively. Some ascribe the shortage in 
dark northern wheat to the fact that 
many farmers are buying choice wheat 
for seed. 

A. L. Goodman, of the Duluth-Uni- 
versal Milling Co., Duluth, and Herman 
F. Wright, manager of the Crescent Mill- 
ing Co., Mineapolis, will represent the 
Minnesota Millers’ Club at the meeting 
of directors and delegates of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation in Chicago next 
week. Spring wheat millers on the board 
of directors, whose terms of office ex- 
pire with this meeting, are: William G. 
Crocker, Guy W. Everett, W. L. Har- 
vey and A. C. Loring. 





Baltimore Notes 


The Merchants’ and Miners’ Transpor- 
tation Co. has resumed its freight service 
between Baltimore and Boston. 

It is rumored that the Baltimore Pearl 
Hominy Co. may build a 1,200-bbl flouring 
mill as an adjunct to its present equip- 
ment. 

The old wooden Baltimore & Ohio ele- 
vator C, at Locust Point, built 45 years 
ago, made a record last week by loading 
aboard ship 175,000 bus oats in 4 hours 
and 45 minutes. The grain trade is won- 
dering what sort of a record Superin- 
tendent Peterson will make when he takes 
over the fine new 10,000,000-bu concrete 
house which sooner or later will supersede 
the ancient structures at the Point. 


Cuartes H. Dorsey. 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








CHICAGO, MARCH 29 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Leading Minneapolis brands, % 


sacks, per 196 Ibs, less usual 


discounts for cash to retail 
$12.40@12.65 


MerchantS ......-ssccccsseees 
Spring patent, jute ..... cocvece BAO L1.6O 
Spring straights, jute .......... 10.75 @10.90 
Spring clears, jute .........-+++- 9.20@* 9.75 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute...... 8.30@ 8.65 


City mills’ spring patents, jute. 11. 20@11.35 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ...... ..-$11.30@11.65 
Straight, southern, jute ........ 10.00@10.40 
Clear, southern, jute ......... -» 9.60@10.00 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute......$11.45@11.80 


Patent, 95 per cent ..........+-- 11.10@11.40 
Clear, Kansas, jute ..... eebveoe 9.25@ 9.656 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl..... $9.00 @9.40 
Rye flour, standard, jute ........- 8.00@8.50 


WHEAT—Offerings light. Prices highest 
of the season. Range for the week: Last 
This week Last week year 


No. 1 hard ...... 240@245 237 @241 229 
No. 2 hard ...... 236@242 235 @238 217 
No. 1 red ....-+-- 242@255 240 @245 220 
No. 2 red ......-- 238@250 235 @241 217 
No. 1 nor, s...... 240@246 238% @245 220 
No. 2 nor, 8...... 235@243 235 @244 217 
No. 1 dark hard.. 255@257 ..... @. 224 

Suchen from 


CORN—Offerings not large. 
industries taking bulk of the offerings. Mar- 
ket unsettled, and closed lower. Prices for 
the week: 
Last week Last year 


This week 
115@140 


No. 6 mix.. 145 @1651 136@147 

No. 5 mix.. 148 @154 138@149% 125@160 
No. 4 mix.. 149 @156 140@152 140@160 
No. 8 mix.. 152 @159 148@159 150@165 
No. 6 yel... 149 @153 137 @152 115@155 
No. 5 yel... 148% @155 143@152 130@157 
No. 4 yel... 150 @159 146@158 150@170 
No. 3 yel... 153 @163 149@163 155@190 
No. 3 wh... 153 @161 151@155 165@185 


OATS—Prices advanced early in the week, 
but reacted and closed around the inside. 
Eastern demand improved at the last. Range 
for the week: 

This week 
No. 4 wh 62 @67% 


Last year 
90% @94% 


Last week 
61 @65% 


No. 3 wh 63% @69 61% @67% 89 @95 
Standard 65 @69% 62%@68 91% @95 
No. 2 wh 65% @70 64% @67 91% @96 


RYE—Exporters were in the market with 
reduced bids. Speculators were liberal buy- 
ers of futures, mostly to cover shorts. The 
close was at a good advance; No. 2, $1.62@ 
1.68; No. 3, $1.57@1.62; May closed at 
$1.64%; July, $1.60 bid. 

BARLEY—Maltsters were fair buyers, and 
good sales were made the last few days. 
Market unsettled, with best price of the 
week not maintained. Seed barley sold at 
$1.18 at the close, and the range on malting 
was $1.03@1.18, with feed at $1. May closed 
at $1.01%, and July at 99c. 

CORN GOODS—tTrade is improving, and 
market firmer. Corn flour, $3.50 per 100 lbs 
for fancy; cream meal, $3.97% for yellow 
and $3.95 for white; granulated, $3.82% for 
white and $3.85 for yellow; granulated pear! 
hominy, $4; hominy grits, $4.05. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 


ted): 
r~Receipts— a cane 
1918 


1919 1918 1919 
Flour, bbis..... 211 191 132 246 
Wheat, bus.... 215 125 921 96 
Corn, bus...... 962 2,540 339 1,293 
Oats, bus...... 989 2,650 1,628 1,783 
Rye, bus....... 402 99 520 29 
Barley, bus.... 713 442 358 294 





DULUTH, MARCH 29 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 


Superior, f.o.b. mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: 

Standard patent ............20. $11.10@11.25 
First clear, jute ........cccscees 8.85@ 9.10 
Second clear, jute ..........+++ 6.35@ 6.85 


DURUM FLOUR—Prices today, f.o.b. mill, 
per bbl, in 98-lb cottons: 


No. 2 semolina ..... eebosee -++-$11.25@11.50 

Durum, patent ........seeeeeee - 11.00@11.25 
RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 

Superior mills, in 100-lb sacks: 

Beek. WERMIGME THE 2c ccc cece clecsctete $4.55 

Pure white rye ......csccsesee evdcosee KS 

No. 3 dark rye .........55. eocccvocese S68 


WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 
At Duluth-Superior by weeks named: 
1919 bbls 1918 bbls 1917 bbis 
Mar. 29.16,680 Mar. 30.13,325 Mar. 31.20,915 
Mar. 22.12,585 Mar, 23.14,175 Mar. 24. 7,030 
Mar. 15. 8,520 Mar. 16.14,430 Mar. 17.12,360 
Mar. 8..13,195 Mar. 9..20,915 Mar. 10.14,540 


WHEAT—Stocks are being rapidly re- 


duced through car shipments from elevators, 
a decrease of 918,000 bus being shown this 
week. Rail movement to date on govern- 
ment sales runs about 1,500,000 bus, leaving 
a large part of the quantity contracted to 
go, still undelivered. The Food Adminis- 


tration is anxious to clean up shipments as 
fast as possible. Next week several boats 
are to take on wheat. Cargoes will be held 
afloat here until hull insurance becomes ef- 
fective April 15. Milling demand was lim- 
ited. Track offerings were negligible. Gov- 
ernment supplies were obtainable, and fair 
sales were made to both local users and out- 
siders. 

Duluth grain—closing prices, on track, in 
cents, per bushel: 


Oats Rye 
No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
March 22... 63 @65 171 82@ 94 
March 24... 63% @65% 167% 82@ 96 
March 25 ... 63% @65% 165% 82@ 96 


March 26 ... 62% @64% 165% coos. 
March 27 ... 60% @62% 161 et @ace 
March 28 ... 58% @60% 156% Pee 
March 29 ... 59% @61% 161% oles. 
Mar. 30, 1918 89% @91% 298@300 150@204 
Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
March 29, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
r—Domestic——, -——Bonded——, 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 


COPM .ccese 63 4 ee o* ee 
GROS eves se 197 40 1,255 3 -+ 2,860 
RIE ciccoee 3,079 4 446 os o* ee 
Barley .... 812 442 776 78 oo. S08 
Flaxseed .. 25 52 1,685 ae 7 166 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
r-—Receipts——, -—--Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 





Spring .... 14 18 7388 886 71 198 
Durum .... oe 3 39 34 79 14 
Winter .... s% 1 1 3 38 3 
Totals .. 14 22 778 923 188 215 
Corm ...e-. ° 7 oe ee ° oe 
OGER ccocse 2 1 6 os 8 
Bonded.. oe ee 355 1 2 
RIG is vsess 60 .> 6 o% 5 1 
Barley .... 15 79 41 5 6 5 
Bonded... 3 ee 16 oe ee 6 
Flaxseed .. 38 13 71 13 1 
Bonded.. 29 ‘ 
STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, March 29, 


and receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): Receipts by 
-~ Wheat stocks— -— rade——, 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 





1 dk nor } 
1, 2 nor }10,2651 98 — 2 13 
2 dk nor) 
3 dk nor 
3 nor § 425 ds is 1 4 
All other 
spring 2,400 148 5,694 7 1 29 
lam dur } 
1,2 dur }3,957 49 7 3 
2am dur j 
3amdur | 
3 dur § 372 26 2 
All other 
durum ..5,132 234 933 2 3 30 
1 dk hd w} 
1, 2 hd w }1,116 
2dk hdwj) 
All other 
winter .. 881 - 837 2 oe 2 
White .... oe 1 4 se 9 ° 
Mixed .... oe es ee 3 5 6 


Totals ..24,534 556 7,468 24 40 67 


FLAXSEED—On a buying turn the open- 
ing day, netting 3@4%c, high prices for the 
week were registered. This advance appar- 
ently induced holders to part with some of 
their holdings in expectations of reinstating 
them lower down. Their action influenced 
others to take the selling side, when the 
market gave ground steadily, but slowly. 
This continued up to Thursday, when the 


“report that Argentine shipments on the week 


reached 800,000° bus, surprised the trade, 
causing a selling wave and the bottom fell 
out of the market. The break carried May 
down 15%c, October 18c and July a full 20c 
before the market settled. Friday, prices 
improved 5@6c, but full gain was not main- 
tained. The closing day buyers bid up the 
market steadily for a bulge of 8c in October 
to 11%c on May and,.12c for July without 
having to take on much. Offerings were 
scarce. Spot No. 1 is quoted at May price 
to 3c over, the latter for choice. To arrive, 
May price. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


r-—-Close——,, 
Opening March 30 
Mar. 24 High Low Mar. 29 1918 
May ..$3.82 $3.85 $3.61 $3.75 $4.11% 


July .. 3.69 3.73 3.45 3.63 4.08 
Oct. .. 3.57 3.60 3.27 3.35 3.55 





MILWAUKEE, MARCH 29 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee; 


Spring patent, cotton .......... $11.65 @12.10 
First clear, cotton ............ - 9.50@ 9.90 
Rye flour, white, cotton ........ 9.30@ 9.45 
Rye flour, straight, cotton ..... - 8.40@ 8.55 
Rye flour, dark, cotton......... + 7.20@ 7.30 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs, cotton....... .....@ 4.00 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs, cotton ...... oeees@ 3.80 


Grits, 100 lbs, cotton .........+. «0+-@ 3,80 
Kansas patent, cotton ......... 11.50@11.75 

MILLFEED—tEasier. Bran, $40.50; stand- 
ard fine middlings, $42.50@43; rye feed, $40; 
flour middlings, $46@47; hominy feed, $60; 
oil meal, $64; red dog, $53@54,—in 100-lb 
sacks, 


WHEAT—Steady. Demand was good from’ 


millers and shippers, and offerings were 
well cleaned up. Receipts, 44 cars. No, 1 


northern, #2.40% @2. 44; No. 2, $2.39@2.41; 
No. 3, $2.37@2.4 

TANESEE ecmnés 5@6c. Receipts, 225 
cars. Offerings were absorbed by shippers 
and industries. No. 8, $1.08@1.16; No. 4, 
$1.02@1.12; feed and rejected, $1. 02@1.12. 

RYE—Down lic. Receipts, 144 cars. Ship- 
pers took most of the offerings. No. 1, 
No. 3, $1.54 


$1.61@1.76; No. 2, $1.61@1.75; 
@1.72. 
CORN—Advanced 8@b5c. Receipts, 79 


cars. Demand was good for yellow, particu- 
larly on shipping and industrial account. 
Offerings of white were light. No. 3 yellow, 
$1.55 @1.63; No. 4 yellow, $1.52@1.61; No. 3 
mixed, $1.51@1.62; No. 3 white, $1.53@1.61. 

OATS—Declined 5@6c. Receipts, 118 cars, 
Demand was good at all times, and offerings 
were cleaned up. The local trade paid top 
prices for choice. Standard, 62% @69c; No. 
3 white, 61% @68%c; No. 4 white, 61@68c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r-Receipts—, --Shipments— 


1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bbls... 7,000 34,000 63,105 62,720 
Wheat, bus.. 58,960 36,400 173,540 120,700 


Corn, bus.... 109,810 834,180 75,030 361,441 
Oats, bus.... 260,780 1,041,600 267,732 356,701 
Barley, bus.. 353,250 302,940 161,966 47,520 
Rye, bus..... 157,950 59,925 332,560 25,278 
Feed, tons... 630 2,362 694 158 





KANSAS CITY, MARCH 29 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis jute 140’s or cotton 98's, f.0.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


i, | Serre? errr ay ee eee ee bares thay 
BATRA. 2 ccsccrsvesccseroncsece 9.80@10.30 . 
Clears ....-cccees ° ce seccees 8.70@ 9.20 


For central states ‘ena established brand 
trade generally, mills quote best patent basis 
$11.75, cotton quarter-sacks, Missouri River. 

MILLFEED—Demand continues active, 
with small supplies on hand for immediate 
shipment, Nominal quotations: bran, in 
100-lb sacks, $40@42 ton; shorts, $48@51. 

WHEAT—Market firm. Nominal quota- 
tions: Hard: No. 1 dark $2.61@2.63, medium 
2.59@2.61, yellow $2.57@2.58; No. 2 dark 
2.69@2.61, medium $2.55@2.58, yellow $2.53 
@2.54; No. 3 dark $2.53@2.55, medium $2.50 
@2.53, yellow $2.49@2.51; No. 4 dark $2.44 
@2.47, medium $2.40@2.43, yellow $2.38@ 
2.40. Soft: No. 1, $2.60@2.61; No. 2, $2.58 
@2.59; No. 3, $2.56@2.57; No. 4, $2.50@2.53. 

CORN—Nominal quotations: White, No. 2 
$1.60@1.62, No. 3 $1.58@1.59%, No. 4 $1.54 
@1.57, No. 5 $1.51@1.53; yellow, No. 2 $1.62 
@1.64, No. 3 $1.59@1.62%, No. 4 $1.57@1.60, 
No. 5 $1.54@1.57; mixed, No. 2 $1.59@1.61, 
No. 3 $1.57@1.59, No. 4 $1.56@1.59, No. 5 
$1.5 52 en No. 6 $1.50. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

--Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1919 1918 919 1918 


Wheat, bus.. 249,750 191,800 661,500 186,300 
Corn, bus.... 337,500 1,285,000 330,000 971,250 
Oats, bus.... 260,100 419,900 288,000 132,000 
Rye, bus..... 12,100 29,700 31,900 34,100 
Barley, bus.. 28,500 78,800 40,300 ..... 
Bran, tons... 380 560 3,120 1,300 
Hay, tons.. 6,768 12,612 1,968 9,168 
Flour, bbls... 7,475 14,000 61,100 32,850 





TOLEDO, MARCH 29 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98's, f.o.b. mill, spring, $10.80@11.25; soft, 
$10.80 @11.25. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 





Winter wheat bran ............ $44.25 @47.00 
Spring wheat bran ...........+. seve vane 
Winter wheat mixed feed...... ° -@49.00 
Spring wheat mixed feed ...... - @46.50 
Winter wheat middlings ...... ° 46. 26961. 00 
Spring wheat middlings ........ se 8.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags........ «... oss: 50 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... .....@10.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 4 cars, 1 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 27 cars, 4 contract, 
OATS—Receipts, 44 cars, 28 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


c-Receipts—, -—Shipments— 
1919 1918 1919 1918 


Wheat, bus... 65,600 18,600 16,300 16,900 
Corn, bus..... 33,750 97,200 19,240 61,500 
Oats, bus..... 89,150 107,200 120,410 88,800 





ST. LOUIS, MARCH 29 

FLOUR—Nominal quotations: hard wheat 
95 per cent $10.80@11.10, 100 per cent $10.30 
@10.70, clear $7.50@9.25, low-grade $6 @6.50; 
soft wheat patent $10.75@11.25, 100 per cent 
$10.30@10.75, clear $8.50@9.25, low-grade $6 
@6.50; spring wheat 95 per cent $11.25@ 
11.35, 100 per cent $10.75@10.90, clear $9@ 
9.40, second clear $6.25@7,—jute. City mills 
quote hard wheat patent at $11.30, 100 per 
cent $11.05; soft wheat patent $11.25, 100 
per cent, $11, bulk. Rye flour, white patent 
$9.75@10.20, straight $9@9.40, dark $7.25 
@7.765. 

MILLFEED—Quotations in 100-lb sacks: 
bran, $43@45; middlings, $52; white hom- 
iny feed, $56; barley feed, $49; oat feed, 
$25; No. 1 alfalfa meal $40@41, No. 2 $38. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 178 cars, against 132 
last week. Good demand. Closing prices: 
No. 2 red, $2.60@2.61. 

CORN—Receipts, 336 cars, against 120. 
Prices 4@8ec lower. Demand fair. Closing 
prices: No. 3 corn, $1.52; No. 4 corn, $1.47 
@1.49; No. 3 yellow, $1. 62@1. 54; No. 4 yel- 
low, $1.49@1.50; No. 5 yellow, $1.47; No. 6 


yellow, $1.43; No. 8 white, $1.52@1.53; No. 
4 white, $1.48; No. 5 white, $1.43@1.46. 

CORN GOODS—City mills quote in 100-lb 
sacks as follows: corn meal, $3.50; cream 
meal, $3.70; grits and hominy, $3.80. 





OATS 257 cars, against 222, 
Prices 5c lower, and demand fair. Closing 
prices: standard, 65%c; No. 3 white, 64% 
@65%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
—Receipts— -Shipments—. 


1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bbls... 84,230 65,060 73,110 84,810 
Wheat, bus.. 363,629 178,864 231,180 129,940 


474,863 1,043,088 158,610 564,400 
726,000 1,458,000 451,170 582,830 

3,318 20,387 
14,400 46,480 


Corn, bus.... 
Oats, bus.... 
Rye, bus..... 
Barley, ‘bus. . 





NEW YORK, MARCH 29 
FLOUR—Mills advanced prices, but buyers 
hesitated to follow, and trade was quieter. 
Prices ranged: spring fancy patents, $12@ 
12.25; standard patents, $11.35@11.65; clears, 
$9.75@10; Kansas straights, $11.50@12; win- 
ter straights, $10.90@11.25; rye, $8.50@9.50, 


—all in jute. Receipts, 261,515 bbls; ship- 
ments, 111,515. 
WHEAT— aaa 1,268,800 bus; ship- 


ments, 520,047 


CORN—Two cargoes Argentine sold at 
$1.35, c.if., April shipment. Market other- 
wise dull. No. 2 yellow, $1. 76% ; No. 8 yel- 
low, $1.73%; No. 2 mixed, $1.75%4. Receipts, 

5,600 bus, 

Oo Small jobbing trade. Quotations 





were 72@75%c. Receipts, 278,000 bus; ship- 


ments, 394,491. 





BUFFALO, MARCH 29 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 


loads: Spring 
oe | PoP aE Ee ee Dacaga.e @12.00 
PE MOSS  aieeas ccndsieesws + eee +@12.00 
Pee GOO beds bavibecces ssecaes @10.00 
CPN MOU wecccccececceesecs @12.00 
ge SE Peers rr @ 9.00 
DI MEROE Stenewsosdeeriewnne eoeee@ 8.85 
Sacked 
ee WN OR i aceite k coadestéivad $.....@45.50 
Standard middlings, per ton.... 45.50@46.50 
CS Seer eee - @48.00 
WH MEPEMNIES ccccisccesececne - -@50.50 
eK Se SOS 5 6456 66% bes ve + «e+» @55.50 
Barley ground feed, pure ...... 52.00@53.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... -@61.50 
Hominy feed, yellow, per ton... -@59.50 


Corn meal, table, per ton....... 75.00 @76.00 


Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... 63.00 @64.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... 64.00 @65.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... -@59.75 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, 

GE 6 bee ebb rice shrew dévces +» -@63.50 
Cottonseed meal, 38 per cent.... -@64.50 


Rolled oats, bbl, 180 lbs, net, 

WEEE. s Sec icc ceesieeetetonesens 7.75@ 8.00 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, ton. 27.50@28.00 

WHEAT—tThe only wheat offered here is 
No. 1 red at $2.45, c.if., Buffalo. No, 1 
northern, shipment rail, is quoted at $2.61%, 
and No. 2 at $2.58%, Philadelphia. 

CORN—After selling 3c higher than last 
week, the market broke 4%c, and buyers 
were not inclined to pay the decline today. 
The offerings were fair. Closing: No. 2 yel- 
low, $1.65%; No. 3 yellow, $1.64%; No. 4 
yellow, $1.62%; No. 5 yellow, $1.57%; No. 6 
yellow, $1.50% @1.54%,—on track, through 
billed, 

OATS—Only sufficient track arrivals to 
meet the demand but, with the West lower, 
this market followed the decline to some 
extent. Closing sales: No. 2 white, 69c; 
standard, 68%c; No. 3 white, 68c; No. 4 
white, 67c,—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Maltsters were looking for bar- 
ley and bidding up daily, but getting little, 
as holders are looking for higher prices. 
The range for malting is $1.20@1.30, on 
track or for shipment. 

RYE—Unsettled, No. 2 closing at $1.68, or 
about 7c under earlier bids of the week. 





BALTIMORE, MARCH 29 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 
Spring short patent ............ $12.00 @12.15 
Spring standard patent ....... - 11.75@11.90 
og) i ee « 11.50@11.65 
Spring first clear .............5 10.00 @10.50 
,i " eee ee, 11.40@11.65 
Winter straight (near- by) ..... 10.50@10.75 
Hard winter short patent ...... 12.00@12.15 
Hard winter standard patent... 11.75@11.90 
Hard winter first clear ......... 10.00@10.50 
Rye flour, pure and blended..... 8.75@ 9.75 

City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ best patent (blended) -* .@12.50 
City mills’ spring patent ....... -@12.50 
City mills’ winter patent ...... ° -»@12.156 
City mills’ winter straight ..... -@11.90 

MILLFEED—Firmer, but in small de- 


mand, 
spring bran, 
$46.50 @47.50; 
dlings, $49. 


Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
$45@46.50; spring middlings, 
soft winter bran and mid- 


WHEAT—Scarce and higher; demand 
urgent, movement large. Receipts, 646,225 
bus; exports, 1,131,872; stock, 2,234,348. 


Closing prices: No. 2 red winter, 10 days’ 
shipment, $2.47 bid; No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, 10 days’ shipment, $2.45 bid. These 
prices are 11%c over the government pur- 
chasing basis. 

CORN—Stronger; movement light, demand 
good. Receipts, 71,936 bus; stock, 106,934. 
Closing prices: domestic No. 3 yellow, track, 
$1.64; range of southern for week, $1.62@ 
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April 2, 1919 


1,70; near-by spot yellow cob, bbl, $7.50@ 


7.75; white, $7.25 @7.50 


OATS—Lower; demand and movement 
moderate, Receipts, 186,046 bus; exports, 
227,343; stock, 625,814. Closing prices: 


standard white, domestic, 74c; No. 3 white, 
domestic, 73c. 

RYE—Weaker; movement and demand 
less important. Receipts, 627,158 bus; stock, 
895,087. No closing quotation on No, 2 
western for export; last sale was made yes- 
terday at $1.73, or 8c down from late top. 





BOSTON, MARCH 29 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short....$12.25@12.50 


Spring patents, standard ...... 12.00@12.25 
Hard winter patents ........... 11.75 @12.09 
Soft winter patents ............ 11.25 @11.75 
Soft winter straights .......... 11.00@11.50 
Spring first clears ............. 9.25@10.00 

MILLFEED—Moderate offerings, with 


quiet demand. Spring bran, $47; winter 
bran, $47.50; middlings, $49@52; mixed feed, 
$49@52; gluten feed, $61.17; stock feed, 
$54.50; oat hulls, reground, $29.50; hominy 
feed, $61; cottonseed meal, $64@69,—all in 
100’s. 

CORN PRODUCTS—A firm market for 
corn products, with slow demand. White 
corn flour, $3.70@3.75; white corn meal, $3.45 


@3.50; yellow granulated, $3.60; bolted, 
$3.55; feeding, $3.25@3.30; cracked corn, 
$3.30@3.35; hominy grits and samp, $3.45@ 


3.50; white corn flakes and cream of maize, 
$4,—all in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—Firmer, with good demand. 
Rolled is quoted at $4 per 100-lb sack, with 
cut and ground at $4.60. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


7~Receipts— -—Stocks—. 

1919 Peae 1919 1918 
Wioar, Vois...sPSEIRS FEISS cdicee” Sacae 
Wheat, bus.. .385,240 1, 300 1,336,422 4,677 
CoOrm, DBUB...0+ seoses GB, FOO sc nccce 24,969 
Oats, bus..... 19,320 328,900 479,676 687,922 
WP. Wks ces. ceive SB 6,371 
Barley, bus... ....-. EGee . ceenee 1,455 
Millfeed, tons 162 . Seer 
Corn meal, bbls | ot BEL Ee 
Oatmeal, cases 700 Beer vsases “dowse 
Oatmeal, sacks GGSS  scovse creer 


*Includes 6,210 bbls for export, compared 
with 45,400 in 1918. 

Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing March 29 were 40,000 bus wheat to Man- 
chester and 47,234 bus oats to St, Helen’s 
Bay, f.o. (probable Cone, France). No 
flour exported. 





PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 29 
FLOUR—Receipts, 976 bbls, and 7,648,943 


lbs in sacks. Quotations, to arrive, per 196 
lbs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 
Winter straight, western....... $11.00@11.25 
Winter straight, near-by ....... 11.00 @11.15 
TEGRGGD GEFRIIOE 00 cccccccccccse 11.25 @11.50 
Kansas short patent ..........+. 11.90@12.10 
Spring short patent ............ 11.75 @12.20 
PTT EP Tee Te. 11.50@11.75 
Spring first clear .........ee0- 9.85 @10.20 
WHEAT—Market firm. Receipts, 1,174,374 


bus; exports, 1,299,649; stock, 1,025,387. Quo- 
tations, car lots, in export elevator, govern- 
ment standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 red winter, $2.39; 
No. 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard win- 
ter, $2.39; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37; 
No. 1 red, smutty, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, 
$2.36; No. 2 northern spring, $2.36; No. 2 
hard winter, $2.36; No, 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, $2.34; No. 2 red, smutty, $2.33; No. 3 
red winter, $2.32; No. 3 northern spring, 
$2.32; No. 3 hard winter, $2.32; No. 3 red 
winter, garlicky, $2.30; No. 3 red, smutty, 
$2.29. 

RYE FLOUR—Showed further slight ad- 
vance, due to strength of rye. Trade, how- 
ever, quiet and offerings, while not large, 
were fully ample for trade requirements. 
Quotations: $8.75@9.35, as to quality, per 
196 lbs, either in wood or sacks. 

BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—In small supply 
and quiet at former rates. Quotations, to 
arrive, per 98-lb sack, $4.50@4.75. 

CORN—Market advanced 8c, but subse- 
quently lost 8c of improvement and closed 
quiet. Receipts, 19,886 bus; stock, 129,368. 
Quotations, car lots for local trade: yellow, 
as to quality and location, $1.65@1.70. 


CORN GOODS—Firm, in sympathy with 











recent strength of raw material. Offerings 
light, but trade quiet. Quotations: 
Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Gran. yellow meal, fancy..... $3.60 @4.00 
Gran, white meal, fancy...... eee @3.75 
Yellow table meal, fancy...... «@3.85 
White table meal, fancy...... «++ @3.75 
Ordinary ground meal..... ee - @3.00 
White corn flour, fancy ... +» 8.50@3.75 
Yellow corn flour, fancy ........ 3.50@3.62% 


Pearl hominy and grits, sacks... 3.00@3.92% 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases... 2.45@2.60 
MILLFEED—Firm under light offerings, 
but demand only moderate. Quotations, car 
lots, per ton: 
Winter bran— 
Spot, in 100-Ilb sacks ......... $47.00 @48.00 


Western, to arrive, in bulk... 47.00@48.00 
Posing bran, 100-lb sacks— 

OS oc cen cb bees puede Weseccesce 46.50 @ 47.50 

To. arrive, lake-and-rail...... 46.00 @47.00 
White middlings, to arrive, 

TOO+1D: SMOKED 6s ccc cceseicvecs 51.00 @52.00 
Standard middlings, to arrive, 

BOOsIR GOOME. oo cvcccecdscoveces 47.50 @ 48.50 


Red dog, to arrive, 140-lb sacks 56.00@57.00 
Shorts, to arrive, 100-lb sacks.. 47.50@48.50 
Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-lb sks 49.00@50.00 

OATS—Advanced %c early in week, but 
market afterwards developed a weaker tone 
and prices declined 1%c. Trade slow, and 
offerings moderate but ample. Receipts, 47,- 


785 bus; exports, 523,811; stock, 463,815. 
Quotations: 

Be Os vara ainh toi dns dhe 75 @75% 
Standard white ................ 74% @75 
oe Aree ee 73% @74 
Se | ee rr re 72 @73 


—_ NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


OATMEAL—Quiet, byt firmly held. Quo- 
tations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, 
$3.96%; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 
100-1b ‘sacks, $7.05@7.30; patent, cut, two 
100-lb sacks, $7.93@9.13;~-pearl barley, in 
100-lb sacks, ag to size and quality, $2.75@ 





MINNEAPOLIS, APRIL 1 

Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 lbs, 
were within the following range: 

April 1 

Standard patent, 98-lb cottons. .$11.75@12.00 
First clear, jute ....sccscsccese 9.25@10.00 
Second clear, jute .......ssee0. 5.50@ 7.00 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1919 1918 1917 1916 
April 65... ...++- 152,975 395,830 391,390 
March 29.. 365,050 166,590 222,685 383,865 
March 22.. 294,440 150,340 222,685 383,865 
March 16.. 258,070 95,485 332,600 403,040 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1919 1918 1917 1916 
April 5... sore 8,200 24,605 151,115 
March 29,. 16,592 ....-+. 23,275 34,880 
March 22.. 11,365 * 700 13,635 42,035 
March 16.. 6,680 7,635 17,610 70,445 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1919 1918 1919 1918 
Feb. 1. 66 59,025 210,095 173,065 2,646 3,550 


66 569,025 189,485 172,836 9,176 3,525 
66 59,025 191,545 173,625 2,695 16,430 
66 69,025 194,870 163,840 3,610 8,400 
66 59,025 225,445 172,605 4,235 10,150 
64 58,125 251,860 120,050 10,630 : 
64 58,125 273,355 125,515 4,900 5,245 
63 69,035 271,540 96,645 1,200 675 
48 48,410 183,015 79,800 en 

MILLFEED PRICES 

Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed today 
(April 1) for prompt shipment (14 ‘days), 
per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported 
as follows by brokers: 


Feb, 8. 
Feb. 15. 
Feb, 22. 
Mar. 1.. 
Mar. 8.. 
Mar. 165. 
Mar. 22. 
Mar. 29. 


April 1 Year Pe oe 
WOPRR. cece daecveces $38. 00@ 39. 00 $34.00@34.14 
Stand. middlings.. 39.50@40.50 36.00@36.14 
Flour middlings... 44.00@45.00 42.00@42.49 
R, dog, 140-lb jute 50.00@51.00 48.00@48.33 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $56.00 @56.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 54.00@54.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 52.00@52.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 50.00@50.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. 39.00@40.00 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 3.90@ 3.95 
Corn meal, yellowf .......es+.s 3.30@ 3.35 
Rye flour, white® ......sssescos 9.30@ 9.40 
Rye flour, pure dark*® .......... 6.15@ 6.25 
Whole wheat flour, bbift ....... 9.70@ 9.80 
Jraham, standard, bbif ........ 9.60@ 9.70 
Rolled oatse®® .....0ceceresceeee @ 3.40 


Mill screenings, light, per ton... 10.00@15.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 15.00@20.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 10.00@15.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning, 

DOF TOM cocccccccsevcecccesece 15.00 @25.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 20.00@30.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 25.00@35.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 20.00 @30.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings, 

DOF COM ccccccvevcescsscsccces 25.00 @ 40.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton.. 11.00@16.00 
Linseed oil meal* ......----0e5- «++» @64.50 

*In sacks. {Per 100 lbs. {Per bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks. 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT PRICES 


Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis are as follows: 


No. 1 No. 2 
Dark northern spring.... $2.23% 2.20% 
Northern spring ........ 2.21% 2.18% 
Red spring .......eesee8 2.16% 2.13% 
Amber durum ......-+++ 2.23% 2.20% 
DGPGM. ciceviccscsoescecs 2.21% 2.18% 
Red GUrumM ....ccecccces 2.14% 2.11% 
Dark hard winter....... 2.23% 2.20% 
Hard winter .....ccccsce 2.21% 2.18% 
Yellow hard winter ..... 2.19% 2.16% 
Red winte® ..csccccvcevs 2.21% 2.18% 


Duluth prices le over Minneapolis. 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 
Mar. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
25. 148@149 64% @65% 162% @164 94@104 
26. 150@152 63% @64% 163% @163% 95@105 


27. 150@151 61% @63 159% @160 94@104 
28. 150@151 59% @60% 155% @156 90@101 
29. 149@150 61% @62%..... @159% 90@101 
31. 151@152 62% @63% ..... @165% 93@104 


WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday were: March 30 


March 29 March 22 1918 
Wheat, bus ......1,872,700 1,888,740 813,200 
Flour, bbis ...... 33,000 27,812 13,461 
Millstuff, tons ... 2,576 2,677 1,218 
Comm, BUS cc co.cc 115,430 155,000 418,600 
Oats, bus ........ 368,520 391,170 1,816,290 
Barley, bus ...... 1,128,610 1,572,970 772,200 
Rye, bus ........ 905,760 892,350 238,680 
Flaxseed, bus .... 176,400 213,570 115,000 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 
ing Saturday were: March 30 


March 29 March 22 1918 
Wheat, bus ...... 1,651,320 1,015,250 204,140 
Flour, bbis ...... 440,308 299,095 324,995 
Millstuff, tons.... 16,849 14,070 - 11,601 
Corn, bus........ 71,340 106,140 205,920 
Oats, bus ........ 336,540 356,590 1,926,080 
Barley, bus ...... 932,800 742,530 737,800 
Rye, bus ........ 76,450 100,320 167,140 
Flaxseed, bus .... 87,720 63,840 25,410 


MINNBAPOLIS WHBEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted): Mar, 30 Mar. 31 








Mar. 29 Mar. 22 1918 1917 

No. 1 dark .... 881 1,158 one 47 
No. 1 northern. 8,309 10,727 1,465 
No. 2 northern. 1,287 1,496 ove 1,792 
Other grades ..10,001 9,528 ve 6,435 
Totals 22,909 469 10,166 
In 1916 12,6256 ees eee 


In 1915 


In 1914 19,727 


COARSE | GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 


Mar. 30 Mar. 31 Apr. 1 





Mar. 29 Mar, 22 1918 1917 1916 
Corn.... 23 21 795 291 92 
Oats ....1,271 1,127 1,481 6,613 3,165 
Barley ..1,351 998 1,178 965 249 
Rye ....5,243 4,785 206 327 358 
Flaxseed, 115 85 79 458 148 





Weekly Flour Exports 
New York, March 31.—(Special Telegram) 
—Exports of flour, given in thousands of bar- 
rels, from all Atlantic and Gulf ports for the 
weeks ending on the following dates, were: 
Mar. 30 Mar, 31 





Destination— Mar. 29 Mar. 22 1918 1917 
London .......+. ° * 39 
Liverpool . 2 — oa 30 
Glasgow .. ve 27 Tr iS 10 
oO Terre *~ 30 P Sa 
arr ak 15 47 
Newcastle ..... 3 7 : 
Bristol .......: 5 os ° 
Falmouth ..... 207 136 ‘ 
RPGR. sccdovce 4 10 ‘ 
PFOANCE .2..ee0. 6 26 73 
Belfast ........ 3 oe os ° 
BORO ck cc code as es x 
TOAIF oo sivecscse ¢ 3 17 . 
Amsterdam .... 20 48 hie ‘ 
Rotterdam o* 22 1 e 
Portugal ....... 9 ee ne ‘ 
Copenhagen ... 17 25 7 
Gibraltar ...... 141 17 s 
REE BGepsesets 1 25 1 
MAGE secdscccse 4 es <e 1 
Other W. I.’s... 12 9 a4 1 
Central America 2 8 ‘ee ts 
i eee ee 25 14 o% — 
Other & A. scce oe 11 ok 10 
OUROPS ccccccce ow ‘2 40 43 

Totala ..csece 470 380 131 223 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


March 29 














=~ — 
Wheat Corn Oats _ Rye Brly 
Baltimore... 2,119 124 690 833 744 
Boston...... 1,518 oe 207 cee er 
Buffalo..... 7,495 71 17,384 il 36 
Chicago 14,343 449 4,106 2,493 2,704 
DUtFest.....% 40 77 167 47 ona 
Duluth ....24,534 eee 197 3,079 811 
Galveston... 644 5 eee 1 13 
Indianapolis 237 385 206 4 ° 
Kansas City. 5,789 382 1,363 136 eae 
Milwaukee... 3,213 85 731 1,262 2,893 
Minneap’lis 20,478 23 1,272 6,243 1,351 
N. Orleans... 2,822 68 691 Te 88 
Newp. News .... Tr 88 eae 702 
New York.. 3,827 49 3,659 1,086 1,556 
Omaha..... 3,580 388 672 91 161 
Peoria...... eres 52 166 a eve 
Philadelphia 925 128 474 660 690 
St. Louis.... 106 204 322 99 44 
Toledo...... 876 24 487 148 5 
Totals 92,546 2,514 22,882 15,193 11,798 
Last year... 5,381 19,016 18,098 1,086 5,709 
Changes for the week: Decreases—Wheat, 
9,400,000 bus; corn, 285,000; oats, 2,473,000. 
Increases—Rye, 68,000 bus; barley, 961,000. 
Flaxseed and Products 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
cm Mpls— -——Duluth 
Track Toarr. Track May July 
March 25. ,$3.82% 3.82% 3.83 3.81% 3.69 
March 26.. 3.77 3.77 3.77% 3.76 3.65% 
March 27.. 3.63 3.63 3.62% 3.61 3.46 
March 28.. 3.65% 3.65% 3.65 3.63% 3.51 
March 29.. 3.77 3.77 3.76% 3.75 3.63 
March 31.. 3.80% 3.80% 3.82% 3.81% 3.68 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r— Receipts——, -——In store——, 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
Minneapolis. 176 115 153 115 79 #8458 
Duluth..... 38 13 +100 25 59 1,851 


Totals.... 214 128 253 140 138 2,309 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 

neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1918, to March 
29, 1919, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

7-—Receipts—, -Shipments— 

1918-19 1917-18 1918-19 1917-18 











Minneapolis 4,731 4,477 1,696 740 
Duluth ........ 3,095 2,069 2,910 2,182 
Totals ....... 7,826 6,546 4,606 2,922 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
o—Mpis—, -Duluth—-, Winnipeg 
1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 
March 26.. 144 72 2 6 88 194 
March 27.. 187 79 5 
March 28.. os 2 - .> 
March 29.. 243 299 4 4 86 619 
March 31.. 380 199 4 
April 1..,.. 227 176 14 





Totals.. 1,481 825 31 35 860554 1,865 





With only 7.37 inches precipitation 
throughout the growing season in Alberta, 
Canada, in 1918, wheat ran as high as 35 
bus to ‘the acre. 





ALL-RAIL RATES 


All-rail rates from Minneapolis and Min- 
nesota Transfer, in cents per 100 Ibs: 





To— To— 
Albany ..... os . New York* . - 33.5 
Baltimore .....- . New Yorkt ..... 34.5 
Baltimore *. ° Ogdensburg .... 36.5 
Baltimoret .. . Philadelphia - 32.5 
Binghamton ... > Philadeiphia® .. 32.5 
Boston .......+ e Philadelphiat 32.5 
Boston® .......- 33.5 Pittsburgh ..... 25.5 
Bostont ......++ 34.5 Portland ....... 36.5 
Buffalo ........- 25.56 Portland® ..... - 33.5 
Burlington ..... 17.6 Punxsutawney .. 31.5 
Cincinnati ...... 24.6 Quebec .... 41.6 
Corming ..cscccs 31.5 Richfield Springs 33.5 
Decatur ......++ 19.0 Rochester ...... 31.5 
MBIMIFE 2 cccccoce $1.5 Rockland....... 36.5 
) _ EYET ERTL 25.5 St. Joseph ..... - 19.6 
Grand Rapids... 24.5 Schenectady .... 33.5 
Hornell ........-. 31.5 Scranton ....... 32.5 
Indianapolis .... 21.5 Stanstead ..... . 36.5 
Ithaca ....... ...- 81.6 Syracuse ..... +» 31.6 
Kansas City .... 19.5 Troy ..... vores 33.5 
Louisville ...... $6.6 UWtlea ..ccvecces 32.5 
Montreal ....... 86.5 Wayland ....... 31.5 
Mount Morris.... 31.5 Chicago (local).. 19.0 
New Orleans.... 33.5 Chicago (propor- 
Newport News’*.. 31.5 tional) ..... oe 138.5 
New York ...... 34.5 Wilkes-Barre ... 32.5 

*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 


shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 


DETROIT AND TOLEDO 
Rates on flour, in cents per 100 lbs, from 
Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named: --Ex-lake— Reshipping 
Domes- Ex- Domes- 


Local tic port tic Export 
New York .... 24% 20 20 20 17% 
a, SOO 26% 23 20 22 17% 
Philadelphia... 22% 18 18 18 17% 
Baltimore 1% 16% 16% 17 17 
Richmond Si%. 16% «ccs AF cece 
ol 21% 16% 16% 17 17 
Washington... 21% 16% .... 17 oeoe 


Cumberland, Md., 


Meyersdale, 

Pa., Pied- 

mont, W. Va. 20 15% .... 16% 
BIRORF 600 ve0 23 i Saar 
WROR.. dvcccrca 21% 16% .... 17% 
Syracuse ...... 20% 16% .... 17 
Rochester ..... 20% 16% .... 17 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ended 
March 29, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
ee Se 3,747 688 588 1 














| Pere 1,235 123 115 45 
Consolidated 1,440 28 64 11 
CEU NED iviccccee 1,147 49 227 se 
Lo ee ee 1,704 36 35 64 
Grain Growers... 1,196 441 425 on 
Fort William .... 1,027 313 132 38 
MOStOPR occvvcces 1,062 59 113 we 
Ch. weveh beveecene Gane 390 293 66 
Northwestern ... 814 eee eee oe 
Can, Northern ... 5,455 714 1,104 7 
Thunder Bay .... 913 166 125 35 
Can. Gov't ....0> 2,104 499 189 110 
SCam: Gov't coccee eae sae one 3 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 2,262 179 146 87 
Richardson ...... 1,269 129 86 33 
Dav. & Smith ... 616 228 237 
TORS 6c ccsccs 30,826 4,043 3,879 494 
TORF BOS cccsesee 4,135 6,262 1,656 847 
Receipts ........ 320 183 102 18 
Rail shipments... 87 89 58 17 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 
Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
Me. 1 here .ccecs S38 Na 2G Wiecee' 2 
No. 1 northern. .8,758 No, 2 C. W...... 295 
No. 2 northern..4,549 No. 3 C. W...... 586 
No. 3 northern. .5,391 Ex. 1 feed ..... 405 
Be @ ce cvéceess 4355 1 BeeO 6 osc tenes 461 
No. 5 SEGS .. 8.8006. ++ cvucscea 1,376 
Bete © vcccesccc cee Ne cessaapacue 275 
WOE sdvicsectdis 100 Others ......... 642 
GONOPS. ce csscsis 1,230 
— Potal scesvoni 4,043 
y | ere 30,826 


*For account of imperial government. 





French Commission Abandoned 

Wasuineton, D. C., March 29.—Word 
was received here this week from Paris 
that, on the recommendation of Captain 
Andre Tardieu, high commissioner, Presi- 
dent Poincare had signed a decree abol- 
ishing the post of French high commis- 
sioner at Washington‘on April 1. The 
commission has maintained a large office 
in Washington since the early days of 
the war, with a branch office at New 
York. 

It has had supervision not only of army 
equipment and supplies, but of trade re- 
lations generally, covering the purchase 
of food and authorization to ship to 
France and her colonies. 

That part of the organization which 
must be maintained in.the United States 
several months longer will be placed un- 
der the direct authority of various French 
departments. Jean Maurice Casenave, of 
the French embassy, will be appointed 
general director in the United States. 

Ricwarp B. Warrovs. 


Jamaica will require 227,500 bbls wheat 
flour, 157,300 bus corn, 52,700 bus oats 
and 1,338,800 lbs crackers during 1919. 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 46,800 
bbls, was 16,450, or 35 per cent of ca- 
pacity, this week, against 16,385, or 35 
per cent, last week, 29,316, or 62 per 
cent, a year ago, 10,818, or 26 per cent, 
two years ago, 16,291, or 40 per cent, 
three years ago, and 10,835, or 27 per 
cent, four years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 
bbls, was 18,180, or 31 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 24.215, or 42 per cent, last 
week, 30,149, or 52 per cent, a year ago, 
$2,094, or 56 per cent, two years ago, 
12,667, or 22 per cent, three years ago, 
and 11,109, or 22 per cent, four years ago. 

Both hard and soft wheat flour are 
firm, the tendency of recent months to 
force sales by price-cutting having large- 
ly disappeared. Buyers having generally 
reached the conclusion that flour will not 
be lower on this crop, and will probably 
advance with the additional carrying 
charges for wheat, have bought more 
freely during the last 10 days, the larger 
bakers having filed their requirements for 
30 to 60 days. 

Soft wheat flours are quoted by port 
mills: blue-stem family short patent, 
basis 49’s, delivered transit points in 
mixed cars, $11.30 bbl; hard and soft 
wheat blends, $11.40; cut-off, basis 98's, 
straight cars, $10.15; straights, $11.40; 
long patent, dock San Francisco, $10.80. 
The prevailing quotations by Montana 
mills are $11@12.10 bbl, 98’s, track, coast, 
against $10.75 for coastmade Montana 
wheat patent. Dakota mills appear to 
have dropped out of the market as a rule, 
one mill quoting as high as $12.60, against 
$11 for coastmade Dakota wheat patent. 

There is a fair but not strong demand 
for millfeed. Soft wheat mill-run is quot- 
ed here at $39@40 ton, straight cars, de- 
livered transit points. 

GOVERNMENT BUYING 

The Grain Corporation has asked for 
flour tenders by 4 o’clock p.m., March 31, 
delivery at Portland, Seattle or Tacoma, 
30 days’ shipment. The amount to be 
purchased is not divulged, but in view of 
the amount of tonnage in sight it may 
exceed 500,000 bbls. There is ocean space 
on Puget Sound for 420,000, in addition 
to what may be available on the Columbia 
River. 

The question of utilizing wooden steam- 
ers is under consideration by the Grain 
Corporation, and if this is done consid- 
erable additional tonnage will be avail- 
able. The objection to using wooden 
ships appears to be based on the high in- 
surance rates asked on account of the 
inferiority of the construction of these 
vessels built on the Gulf and Atlantic. 
Wooden ships built on the Pacific are, 
however, much better built, and have 
proved entirely satisfactory, so that this 
objection is without force here. 

CROP CONDITIONS 

Winter wheat has maintained its re- 
markably high condition during another 
week of seasonable weather, and pros- 
pects continue promising for a record 
yield, if weather conditions are anything 
like normal until harvest. Spring wheat 
seeding has been completed in the early 
sections, is general in many parts of 
Washington, Oregon and northern Idaho, 
and will begin in 10 days in late sections. 

The following from the Pasco ( Wash.) 
Flour Mills Co. is typical of reports 
which are being received from practically 
‘all sections: “The crop conditions in this 
section of the country were never better. 
We have had more moisture the past two 


months than we have ever had at this 
season of the year, and, with the excep- 
tion of a few small fields, the winter 
wheat is in excellent condition and the 
fields are in first-class shape for spring 
seeding. In fact, our farmers are get- 
ting pretty well along with their spring 
work, and Franklin and Benton counties 
should have the largest wheat production 
in their history.” 


PASCO FLOUR MILLS EXPAND 


The stockholders of the Pasco ( Wash.) 
Flour Mills Co. have acquired the plant 
of the Kennewick (Wash.) Grain & Mill- 
ing Co., and by the installation of new 
machinery will increase its capacity to 
200 bbls. 

The principal parties in interest are 
Samuel Glasgow, of Spokane, president 
of the Pasco company and of the Rose 
City Milling Co., of Portland, Oregon; 
Charles B. Shoemaker, secretary and 
treasurer of the Pasco company and a 
trustee of the Rose City company, and 
M. G. Russi, vice-president of the Pasco 
company and secretary of the Rose City 
company. The Kennewick mill is situ- 
ated just across the Columbia River from 
the Pasco mill, and will be managed by 
Mr. Shoemaker until a local- manager is 
selected. 

ORIENTAL BUSINESS 


The War Trade Board has announced 
that applications will now be considered 
for the exportation of flour to China, 
Japan, Siberia, Manchuria, Korea, Siam, 
French Indo-China, Federated Malay 
States, Straits Settlements and East In- 
dies. 

While oriental business seemed to be 
reaching a workable basis two weeks ago, 
present bids are far out of line. Shang- 
hai flour is quoted at $7.75 bbl, Hong- 
kong, and the best bids for American are 
$9.75, which is about cost for cut-off here, 
to say nothing of the ocean freight of 
$12 ton. 

NOTES 

The Montana Millers’ Association is 
holding a meeting today at Helena. 

J. D. Armstrong, manager of the Ta- 
coma mill of the Sperry Flour Co., left 
for the Orient last week. 

The new 500-bbl mill of the F. M. Mar- 
tin Grain & Milling Co., at Cheney, 
Wash., has begun operating. 

O. J. Lehrack, of the Lehrack Con- 
tracting & Engineering Co., Kansas City, 
was in Seattle and Tacoma this week. 

The Ideal Flouring Mills, Spokane, 
Wash., have n incorporated by How- 
ard N. Wilcox and Myrtle V. Clifford; 
capital, $150,000. 

The Idaho Alfalfa Milling Co. has 
been incorporated, with $125,000 capital, 
to build an alfalfa mill at Payette, 
Idaho, by D. W. Ainey, D. L. Peterson 
and J. C. Thomas. 

W. C. Wilkes has been appointed chair- 
man of the Puget Sound subcommittee of 
the North. Pacific export committee, 
United States Railroad Administration, 
in place of F. A. Peil, resigned. 

The American-Hawaiian Steamship 
Co., which operated 28 ships in the Pa- 
cific-Atlantic coast service before the 
war, will re-enter that service as soon 
as its ships are released by the govern- 
ment. The Luckenbach Steamship Co. 
will also again operate from coast to 
coast when its ships are released. 

The harbor master’s report shows flour 
and feed shipments from Seattle in 1918 
as follows: Alaska, 41,078 bbls flour, 4.229 
tons feed; Atlantic seaboard, 1,320,360 
bbls flour; California, 180,296 bbls flour, 
29,154 tons feed; Hawaii, 4,400 bbls flour, 
40 tons feed; Africa, 20,370 bbls flour; 
British Columbia, 542 bbls flour, 88 tons 
feed. 

Bert D. Ingels, San Francisco, chief 


chemist for the Sperry Flour Co., was in 
Seattle this week, on the way to San 
Francisco from Spokane, where the com- 
pany’s new mill has just made a satisfac- 
tory trial run. This mill has the distinc- 
tion of being the first in the country to 
have its machinery, spouting, etc., 
enameled white, which gives the mill a 
striking appearance of spotless cleanli- 
ness 

The Northern Grain & Warehouse Co., 
of Portland, Oregon, and Strauss & Co., 
of London, England, have consolidated 
their Atlantic and Gulf business under 
the name of E. A. Strauss & Co., Inc. 
The officers of the new corporation are: 
E. A. Strauss, London, .chairman board 
of directors; A. Cohn, Portland, presi- 
dent; J. P. Livingston, San Francisco, 
first vice-president; S. K. Thorpe, Lon- 
don, second vice-president; A. H. Hurst, 
New York, general manager. 

The North Pacific Millers’ Association 
will be represented at the April 10-11 
meetings of the directors and delegates 
of the Millers’ National Federation at 
Chicago by O. D. Fisher, president of the 
association and general manager Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle; E. O. Me- 
Coy, vice-president of the association and 
manager Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., 
The Dalles, Oregon; W. C. Tiffany, sec- 
retary of the association and Pacific 
Coast manager The Northwestern Miller; 
and by either Moritz Thomsen, president 
Centennial Mill Co., Seattle, or A. Alex- 
ander, president Columbia River Milling 
Co., Wilbur, Wash. 





SAN FRANCISCO 

San. Francisco, Cau., March 29.— 
Much of the uncertainty and lack of con- 
fidence that have prevailed in the flour 
market for the last few weeks have been 
largely dispelled, and mills and jobbers 
are experiencing an improved demand. 
Local mills generally report sufficient 
business to permit active operations for 
April. 

First and second clear is slow of sale. 
Bakers have discontinued the use of this 
class of flour almost entirely. Mills are 
experiencing considerable difficulty in dis- 
posing of their stocks, and some very 
low prices have been named. All other 
grades are firmer. Advances made ef- 
fective this week range 25@40c bbl. 

Mill prices now are as follows: Wash- 
ington and Oregon straight grade, $10.60 
@10.85; Montana straight grade, $11@ 
11.20; Dakota and Kansas, $12.50@13; 
patents, 20@40c more,—in 98’s, cotton, 
San Francisco. 

Millfeed is firmer, induced largely by 
advances in the eastern market, result- 
ing in higher prices being asked by Idaho 
and Montana mills. Increased offerings, 
however, by California mills tended to 
somewhat modify the advance. Bran is 


offered at $40@41 per ton; mill-run, $42 


@43; middlings, $48@52. 

Marked strength is shown in all coarse 
grains. Barley in particular is firm. 
Prices are as follows: barley, spot feed, 
$2.28@2.30 per ctl; shipping, $2.35@ 
2.40; oats, red feed, $2.05@2.20; corn, 
California yellow, $2.20@2.50; white 
Egyptian, $2.50@3. 


Export flour permits will now be’ 


granted for shipment to the eastern 
Asiatic coast, according to announcement 
received from Washington, March 26, 
and is welcome news to California mill- 
ers, who anticipate being able to work 
some business to these points in view 
of the reduced freight rates. 
* * 

The Merchants’ Exchange Co., own- 
ers of the Merchants’ Exchange Build- 
ing, 465 California Street, is being sued 
by Mrs. Harriet Inglis, widow of John A. 
Inglis, president and general manager of 
the Graven-Inglis Baking Co., Stockton, 
Cal., for $50,000. Mr. Inglis was in- 
jured in an elevator accident in this 
building, which resulted in his death last 
June. 





OREGON 

Porttanp, Orecon, March 29.—The 
flour output of Portland mills, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 42,600 bbls, 
was 16,618, or 39 per cent of capacity, 
this week, against 31,221, or 73 per cent, 
last week, 29,431, or 89 per cent, a year 
ago, and 18,148, or 54 per cent, two years 


ago. 
The two interesting developments in 
the flour trade this week were the ad- 


. 


April 2, 1919 


vance in mill price and the government’s 
entry into the market for export flour. 

A general advance of 40c in quota- 
tions was announced by millers on Wed- 
nesday, due to the increased cost of 
wheat, as the mills-now have to pay the 
gevernment a premium of 14c over the 
basic price to take care of carrying 
charges. Some of the millers thought 
they could purchase wheat in the open 
market under this premium, but were not 
successful. There was a desire in some 
quarters to make the advance 60c. The 
new quotations on patents are $11.30 at 
mill and $11.45 delivered; bakers are 
listed at $11.15@11.30, whole-wheat at 
$10.25@10.40 and graham at $10,05@ 
10.20. 

With the prospect of increased grind- 
ing, the millfeed market has taken a 
weaker turn. The cheapening of coarse 
grains has also had an effect. Millfeed 
is available at $36.50@38, but buyers are 
not inclined to offer over $35.50. 

Barley was strong enough early in the 
week when the San Francisco market 
was booming, but when the slump oc- 
curred in the South, interest in the cereal 
flattened out here. At today’s session 
of the Merchants’ Exchange $50.50 was 
bid for brewing and $49.50@50 for feed 
barley. Corn declined to $58.50@59.50 
for yellow and $58@59 for mixed. The 
oats market was quiet, with $48.50 bid 
for local, sacked, $46 for eastern white 
and $47.50 for eastern clipped. 

* * 


It is not known how much flour the 
Grain Corporation will purchase for 
April movement, but it is believed the 
usual monthly quantity of 300,000 to 
400,000 bbls will be taken. The call for 
bids states that shipments are to be made 
by mills to Pacific Coast terminals with- 
in 30 days. All offers must reach the 
Grain Corporation by 4 p.m., Monday, 
March 31. The flour will be purchased 
on a competitive basis, the orders being 
awarded to the lowest bidders. 

J. M. LownspAte. 





COMMERCIAL WHEAT STOCKS 


Department of Agriculture Survey Shows 
Holdings of 197,277,688 Bus on 
March 1, 1919 


Commercial stocks of wheat reported 
in a survey made by the Department of 
Agriculture for March 1, 1919, amounted 
to 197,277,688 bus. These holdings, re- 
ported by 11,499 firms—elevators, ware- 
houses, grain mills, and wholesale deal- 
ers—were more than three times as large 
as the stocks held by the same firms a 
year earlier, the actual percentage being 
308.9 per cent of the 1918 stocks. The 
figures refer to stocks actually reported, 
and do not represent the total commer- 
cial stocks of the country, nor do they 
include stocks on farms. 

The commercial visible supply figures, 
as published by the Chicago Board of 
Trade for March 1, 1919, show 118,219,- 
000 bus of wheat, as against 9,739,000 a 
year earlier; corresponding Bradstreet 
figures show 127,207,000, as against 15,- 
484,000. As compared with the same 
date of last year, these figures, as well as 
those obtained by the more extensive sur- 
vey, show a very great relative increase 
in commercial stocks of wheat on March 
1, 1919. 

The commercial stocks of other cereals 
reported for March 1, 1919, according 
to the department statement, were as fol- 
lows: corn, 24,403,393 bus; oats, 71,255,- 
951; barley, 32,418,594; rye, 24,547,305. 
These stocks represent the following per- 
centages of the corresponding stocks on 
March 1, 1918: corn, 62.9; oats, 101.8; 
barley, 154.8; rye, 454.1. 

The commercial stocks of flour and 
corn meal as reported for the survey 
were: wheat flour, white, 7,077,976 bbls; 
whole-wheat and graham flour, 94,115; 
barley flour, 128,420; rye flour, 263,618; 
corn flour, 19,662,024 lbs; corn meal, 59,- 
935,891; buckwheat flour, 23,713,521; 
mixed flour, 58,427,148. 

These stocks represent the following 
percentages of the stocks on hand a year 
ago: wheat flour, white, 160.6; whole- 
wheat and graham flour, 100.4; barley 
flour, 93.7; rye flour, 117.2; corn flour, 
187.5;"corn meal, 105.7; buckwheat flour, 
351.3; mixed flour, 300.6. 


The Canadian statistics bureau esti- 
mated the oat crop of that country in 
1918 at 456,733,900 bus. 
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There is little change here, but alloca- 
tions of imported flour in London and 
this district have been rather more liber- 
al the last two weeks, and the quality has 
been better. ‘The much-needed spring 
wheat flour has at last made its appear- 
ance, though soft winter and other colory 
but weak flours are the most in evidence. 
A distributing agent through whose 
hands a good deal of flour passes each 
week says that his assignments have re- 
cently consisted of about 40 to 50 per 
cent of Canadian exports, but his ex- 
perience appears to have been unusually 
favorable. 

There is still a great deal of American 
soft winter wheat patent about, and some 
of this is very useful, but a good deal 
of the winter wheat flour is too weak to 
be of much use to bakers who can only 
handle London-made G. R. flour, of 
which the basis is now Plates and red 
winters. The country flour which reaches 
this city is mostly milled from English 
wheat alone, and is very deficient in 
strength. 

If there was more strong American or 
Canadian flour here, a good deal more 
country flour could be used. Our aver- 
age receipts of country and outport flour 
during the last four weeks amount to 
over 7,000 sacks per week, compared with 
about 10,000 in the preceding four weeks. 

There is no reason to suppose that the 
commission’s stocks of imported flour in 
and about London are heavy, but in the 
north of England 3,700,000 sacks were 
estimated to have accumulated up to 
about two weeks ago. In that part of 
England imported flour is being allo- 
cated to millers, who are encouraged to 
mix it into their flour in the ratio of 84 
lbs of imported to 196 of homemade. 

In London, millers who have so much 
millfeed in their warehouses that they 
can find no more room for flour, may 
ask for an allocation of imported flour, 
and if this is granted they may mix up 
to 30 per cent into their sacks, but may 
not use such allocations to increase their 
output of flour, which must not exceed in 
any week the average output for the 
two previous weeks. 

They say that it is practically impos- 
sible to get any such allocation, because 
the authorities insist on inspectors going 
through the warehouse, and only on an 
official assurance that there is really no 
room for flour is any given out. 

OATMEAL 

The oatmeal market is still depressed, 
owing to continued forced sales of Scotch 
oats. This week, though Midlothian oat- 
meal is not any cheaper, being quoted at 
£32@£32 10s per ton, Aberdeen has lost 
another 20s, coarse, medium and fine va- 
rieties all being held at £29 per ton. 
American oatmeal, which is a subsidized 
article, has lost 10@20s on the week, 
medium and fine varieties being now 
available at £29 per tan. 

Midlothian rolled oats are easier, be- 
ing quoted at £33@£33 10s per ton, 
while Irish are in many cases 10s cheaper, 
at £33. American rolled oats are still 
obtainable at £31 per ton. 

MILLFEED 

Though millfeed was recently reduced 
10s, which brought bran to £13 and mid- 
dlings to £14 per ton, millers find it as 
difficult as ever to get rid of this ar- 


ticle. Bran is especially hard to move, 
and it looks as if the controller would 
have to still further reduce prices if 
millers are to sell at all freely. 


THE MONEY SITUATION 


Money conditions have been easy dur- 
ing the last week, government disburse- 
ments and the release of substantial sums 
in other directions having greatly in- 
creased supplies. Short loans were ob- 
tainable most of the week af 2@3 per 
cent, but today borrowers had to pay 
214@3, and for seven-day loans 3@31,. 

In the discount market a fair number 
of bills are on offer, with quite a good 
business passing in commercial paper, 
but rather less in treasury bills. Three, 
four and six months’ bills are offered at 
3Y,@3 9-16 per cent, and trade bills at 
4@4%/,. The bank rate remains at 5 per 
cent. 

A NEW BANK 


A new bank is being formed for the 
purpose of providing additional facili- 
ties for the British import and export 
trade. Its title will be the British Over- 
seas Bank, and it is being promoted by 
a group of banks, viz., the Anglo-South 
American Bank, Glyn, Mills, Currie & 
Co., the Northern Banking Co., of Bel- 
fast, the Union Bank of Scotland, and 
William Deacon’s Bank. Its capital is 
understood to be £2,000,000. Branches 
will be established abroad, and it is con- 
sidered that the co-operative basis of 
the scheme as well as the enterprise of 
the banks concerned will insure its suc- 
cess. 

BRITISH WHEAT CONTROL 

On Feb. 11 a letter was published in 
the Times, written by Walter Runci- 
man, formerly president of the Board of 
Trade, criticizing the methods of the 
Royal Commission on Wheat Supplies as 
to the exorbitant prices being charged 
for wheat, corn and oats, In his letter 
Mr. Runciman gave figures showing that 
these grains could be imported by private 
firms at very much less cost. 

During the week Lord Devonport, who 
was Britain’s first food controller dur- 
ing the war, brought the question up in 
the House of Lords. Dealing with wheat 
stocks in the United Kingdom Lord Dev- 
onport said they amounted to 96,000,000 
bus, which was double the amount of 
1917 and half as much again as in 1918. 

He stated that of the purchases of 
wheat made by the government in Aus- 
tralia in 1916 there still remained 112,- 
000,000 bus, and he understood that in 
the following year the government had 
also bought the Australian wheat crop. 
If that were true the stock in Australia 
at the present time must be enormous. 

He had seen it stated that it was im- 
possible to bring to this country more 
than 1,000,000 tons during the present 
cereal year, but he was assured by ship- 
ping people that there would be no dif- 
ficulty in bringing over a very much 
larger quantity. He said that in Ar- 
gentina there were large quantities of 
wheat and corn being offered at prices 
much below those being paid by the 
Wheat Commission in the United States, 
from where it was drawing the main por- 
tion of its supply. Lord Devonport re- 
ferred to the letter on this subject from 
Mr. Runciman, and insisted there ought 
to be some official reply to its contents, 
as it was urgently necessary in the in- 


terests of the country to cut down the 


price of wheat at the earliest possible 
moment. Only in this way could they 
get rid of the millstone hanging round 
the taxpayer’s neck in the form of the 
present subsidized ninepenny loaf, which 
was costing the country $300,000,000 per 
ear. 

: Lord Crawford, chairman of the Royal 
Commission on Wheat Supplies, reply- 


ing in behalf of the government, pointed 
out that, while prices of food were high 
in this country, they were not nearly as 
high as in other countries, and proceeded 
to quote values of staple food commod- 
ities in various countries. 

Referring to Mr. Runciman’s letter, 
which he summed up as asking “Why are 
we buying wheat in the United States 
and North America when cheaper wheat 
can be bought in South America?” it 
seemed to him that this criticism was 
based on several assumptions that were 
ill-founded. 

It was based, in the first place, on the 
assumption that Great Britain had got 
credit in South America to buy wheat, 
but she had not. Secondly, it was based 
on the assumption that all this wheat 
belonged to Great Britain, but it did not. 
It also seemed to be assumed that the 
quantity was adequate to provide for all 
our needs, which was not the case. It 
was further assumed that tonnage was 
available for carrying it, which was also 
erroneous. 

On the day following this debate in 
the House of Lords a letter appeared 
from Mr. Runciman, containing the fol- 
lowing paragraphs: 

“Lord Crawford and his colleagues are 
surely not blind to the effect that high 
prices have and will continue to have, on 
industrial conditions, and yet they ap- 
pear to allow other considerations to in- 
spire them in prohibiting competition 
with themselves. By the government 
monopoly of importation they prevent 
prices falling here, at the very time when 
a fall in prices is one of the greatest 
blessings that can be conferred on every 
household. The £60,000,000 subsidy from 
the exchequer for bread is a crippling 
burden for the taxpayer, and does not 
solve the problem. 

“No good can be done by the official 
assertion that we have not got credit in 
the Argentine to buy wheat. If the gov- 
ernment has not got credit there, many 
private firms have, and they can provide 
payment for their purchases. Nor is any 
well-informed person satisfied by the of- 
ficial statement that there is not enough 
tonnage for the purpose. 

“The president of the Board of Trade 
told a public audience at Huddersfield 
recently that ‘tonnage can be made avail- 
able for all our requirements, and _ to- 
day there is more tonnage available than 
we have cargoes for.’ In any case, if an 
importer is ready to commit himself to 
land wheat here if he is permitted to do 
so, the government should at once aban- 
don excuses for standing between him 
and the consumer. The only claim which 
I press is the right of the householder 
to the cheapest available food. 

“Corn and oats are freer frdm com- 
plicated commitments than wheat, and 
in these essential foods and feeding- 
stuffs the case is even clearer. Cable 
messages received in London yesterday 
record the actual selling price of corn 
in the Plate at 20s per 480 lbs and oats 
at 15s 6d per 304 lbs, free on board. 
The Argentine government has decreed 
a minimum export price of 27s 3d for 
corn and 18s 3d for oats. It is hardly 
likely that these differences can be main- 
tained indefinitely, but even at the de- 
creed price importers can land corn and 
oats here at about 30s per qr below the 
British government price. 

“Horse owners and farmers are clamor- 
ing for cheaper feedingstuffs. Our in- 
ternal meat costs are kept up, and the 
*production of milk even at a high price 
is curtailed because feedingstuffs are so 
expensive. This extra 30s is felt uncon- 
sciously, but none the less directly, by 
every family in the United Kingdom. 

“The time has arrived when the govern- 
ment should do for wheat, corn, oats, 


linseed, etc., what it has already been in- 
duced to do for tea, bacon, and lard: 
abandon all prohibitions on the import 
of food.” 

The question was also debated in the 
House of Commons yesterday, when Sir 
D. Maclean,.member for Peebles, re- 
ferred to the above letter from Mr. 
Runciman and stated that it brought out 
some interesting facts, but up to the 
present no proper answer had been given 
to Mr. Runciman’s points. 

In the course of the debate a member 
said that the sooner the government 
ceased trading and speculating the bet- 
ter it would be. He would be no party 
to voting money to enable the govern- 
ment to buy more foreign wheat until he 
received an assurance that the interests 
of the home grower of wheat would be 
safeguarded. 

Mr. Roberts, the British food control- 
ler, replied to the criticisms, and stated 
that the reason why the government did 
not avail itself of the cheapest sources 
of supply for wheat was purely a matter 
of tonnage, and he argued that it would be 
impossible to bring more than 1,000,000 
tons of wheat from Australia during the 
present cereal year. 

Secondly, if the government concen- 
trated tonnage on the Argentine supply 
it would have the effect of forcing up 
prices in that market. Thirdly, he point- 
ed out that cereals were being bought on 
an interallied basis, and it was clear the 
British government could not take all 
the cheap wheat and leave the expensive 
supplies to its allies. 


FOOD CONDITIONS IN EUROPE 


Sir John Beale, who has recently re- 
signed his position as the British repre- 
sentative on the Inter-Allied Food Com- 
mission, has returned to London from 
Paris. To a representative of the Times 
he stated yesterday that the problem of 
providing relief supplies in Europe is one 
of very considerable difficulty. The condi- 
tions are so bad that it will be extremely 
difficult for the victorious nations to pre- 
vent widespread famine both in south- 
eastern Europe and in Germany, even if 
the most vigorous measures are imme- 
diately adopted. The condition of Po- 
land is no better, despite the fact that 
the financial aspect of the situation had 
improved, owing to substantial grants 
having been made by America and Great 
Britain, which are likely to be supple- 
mented by the provision of funds by 
France and Italy. 

Great Britain is still left with the bur- 
den which she shouldered so _ fully 
throughout the last years of the war of 
aiding France and Italy to secure their, 
supplies out of her own shipping re- 
sources. She has now little to spare for 
relief purposes. At the present time the 
position with regard to arrivals by chip, 
both of food supply and coal, into Italy 
gives the greatest cause for anxiety and 
calls for vigorous effort if grave troubles 
are to be avoided in that country. 

The Ministry of Shipping authorities 
are fully alive to the seriousness of the 
situation and are endeavoring to provide 
a remedy. Though they will no doubt be 
able to rectify the Italian position, it 
seems clear that it will be impossible for 
them to make any substantial volume of 
tonnage available for other relief pur- 
poses. 

It appears to. be evident, therefore, 
that the only possibility of increasing ar- 
rivals to such an extent as to avoid dis- 
aster lies in the American Shipping 
Board greatly increasing the number of 
American ships used for relief purposes. 

Since America does not take a large 
share in assisting the European allies 
with tonnage, it has been possible, under 
Mr. Hoover’s able guidance, for that 
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country to arrange at once for a sub- 
stantial volume of shipping to bring re- 
lief supplies to Europe. But as new 
construction is proceeding in America 
with great rapidity and the bulk of the 
supplies must come from that country, 
it is reasonable to hope that they may 
do even more. 

Asked to explain why tonnage was so 
short when it was announced officially 
not long ago that sufficient would be 
available for all reasonable needs, Sir 
John Beale stated that the principal 
cause of the present shortage of tonnage 
was the natural slackening of effort on 
the part of workmen throughout the 
world, with the result that loading and 
unloading were delayed to an extraordi- 
nary extent, causing serious congestion in 
practically every port in the world, while 
the average time taken in turning round 
ships had been enormously increased. 

Many vessels had been placed back on 
the longer routes, while ships had been 
sent in for small repairs, overhaul, and 
other work which in war time would have 
been postponed for an indefinite period. 
Neutral ships had been released from 
control, and unexpected delay had oc- 
curred in making enemy ships available. 

Relaxation of control had proceeded a 
considerable distance both in relation to 
shipping and commodities, and although 
in theory the Ministry of Shipping had 
not parted with the full right to direct 
shipping to the most important channels, 
still it was certain that the freeing of 
vessels would not have proceeded to its 
present length if the existing shortage 
had been foreseen. 


BAKERS WITHDRAW THREAT 


The London master bakers have with- 
drawn their threat to defy the food 
controller in regard to selling bread less 
than 12 hours old. It is understood that 
the food controller might himself consid- 
er it necessary to revoke the 12 hours’ 
clause of the bread order in the interests 
not only of the baking trade but of the 
general public. The master bakers have, 
therefore, decided to allow the matter to 
stand over a few weeks to await develop- 
ments. The bakers’ principal grievance 
was that that law was not being properly 
enforced and, as a result, certain bakers 
who were selling new bread were captur- 
ing trade from other bakers who were 
observing tne law, “7 selling bread 
after it was 12 hours old. 


WORKING HOURS AND PAY IN FLOUR MILLS 


British millers have reached an agree- 
ment with their mill operatives as to 
terms and hours of labor, the agreement 
having been signed by representatives of 
both millowners and the workers. The 
signing of this agreement is considered 
an important achievement on the part 
of the British milling industry, in view 
of the present labor unrest that exists in 
other industries, and it is hoped and be- 
lieved that there will be no further trou- 
ble as regards strikes in flour mills, The 
agreement is as follows: 

All workers, including machinery men, 
who are working days only are to be 
classed as day workers. 

Forty-seven hours’ work (excluding 
mealtimes) shall constitute a week on 
which the wages are based. Meals shall 
be taken at times to be arranged, and 
not during recognized working houis. 

If starting time be earlier than 8 a.m., 
two breaks shall be allowed for meals, ex- 
cept on Saturday, when there shall be 
one break, but by mutual arrangement 
in any mill, this time may be altered to 
7:30 a.m. 

In mills running normally not more 
than 60 hours per week, all operatives 
shall be paid on the basis of 47 working 
hours per week, excluding mealtimes. 

For shift workers, 44 hours worked on 
an average of three weeks, including 
mealtimes (meals to be taken on the 


job), shall constitute a week on which. 


the wages are based: (a) in mills run- 
ning day and night, on three-shift 8-hour 
system; (b) in mills not running con- 
tinuously day and night, but normally 
in excess of 60 hours per week and not 
exceeding 100 hours per week, on two- 
shift 8-hour system. 

If by reason of breakdown, or for any 
other cause, nightwork in any mill is 
abolished or suspended, shift workers 
whose services are retained by the firm 
shall be classed as day workers until 
nightwork be resumed. 
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In the case of mills which run day and 
night, the normal working hours of each 
shift worker shall be 132 hours, spread 
over three weeks, i. e., an average of 44 
hours per week. 

Shift men will work in three shifts of 
eight hours each between 6 a.m. Monday 
and 6 a.m. Saturday, and one shift from 
6 a.m, Saturday until noon the same day, 
—i. e., a total of 126 hours,—the remain- 
ing six hours to be worked either between 
noon and 6 p.m. on Saturday or on the 
morning of any working day as may be 
required from time to time by the em- 
ployer. 

Time worked in excess of the recog- 
nized hours of work each week shall be 
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lieved is absent through illness and from 
no other cause. 

In England and Wales six bank holi- 
days, including Christmas Day and Good 
Friday, and in Scotland a corresponding 
number of days each year, shall be paid 
for at ordinary rates, and shall count to- 
wards the completion of the 47-hour 
week or 44-hour week, respectively, con- 
ditional upon the prompt attendance of 
the employee at the hour fixed for re- 
commencing work, unless he be ill, or 
shall have previously obtained leave of 
absence. 

If any, or part of any, of the above 
days are worked, an extra payment for 
the time so worked shall be made at or- 
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paid for at one and one-quarter times 
the ordinary rate up to 10 hours over- 
time, and at one and one-half times the 
ordinary rate for any overtime in excess 
of 10 hours. 

Overtime worked between noon Satur- 
day and midnight Saturday, shall be 
paid for at one and one-half times the 
ordinary rate, but this shall not apply to 
shift workers when the time forms a 
part of their recognized hours of work. 

Time worked between midnight Satur- 
day and 6 a.m. Monday shall be paid for 
at double the ordinary rate. 

A shift worker who has worked a 
shift, and is required to work during the 
next shift, shall. be paid overtime rates 
for the time worked in the second shift, 
provided it is proved that the person re- 


dinary rates, and is only to count as 
single time toward the completion of the 
47 or 44 hour week, respectively. 

The employer shall arrange that each 
worker in his employment between April 
1 and Oct. 24 who has completed not less 
than six months’ satisfactory continuous 
service shall be granted one week’s holi- 
day each year between April I and Oct. 


- 31, for which he shall be paid his ordi- 


nary rate of pay for the 47 or 44 hour 
week, respectively. 

The existing standard weekly time 
rates at present in force are to apply to 
the reduced working week. 


THE PORT OF ANTWERP 


The Port of Antwerp is once again 
open to commercial shipping, and it is 
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understood that cargo steamers from the 
east coast of England ports have already 
arrived, and from now on regular sail- 
ings are expected. A regular service has 
also been inaugurated from east coast 
ports to Holland and Denmark. 


A BAD BEGINNING 


Two American ships carrying food to 
Belgium have fallen into misfortune and, 
curiously enough, both were making their 
maiden voyage. The Piave, while on her 
way to Belgium, was wrecked on the 
Goodwin Sands, off the southeastern 
coast of England, and now the Mercer, 
a sister ship to the Piave, has run ashore 
at Dungeness while en route to Antwerp 
with a cargo of food and general mer- 
chandise. It is understood that she has 
been towed off and is lying at anchor 
opposite Deal, but is taking in water 
badly. It is believed, however, that the 
vessel can be saved. 


IRISH MARKETS, MARCH 8 


Trade is brisk in all classes of flour. 
The home millers are getting all the busi- 
ness they can handle, and large lots of 
American flour have been allotted to 
dealers in both Dublin and Belfast. Sales 
have been large, the only trouble being 
the unsatisfactory delivery. 

American flour has been paid for on 
the basis of ex-store Liverpool. It takes 
three weeks to land it in Belfast or 
Dublin, and even then it comes along in 
small quantities. This is not only caus- 
ing trouble and inconvenience to the 
actual user, but there is a serious loss of 
interest to the buyer which cannot be 
provided against, owing to the fixed price 
of flour. 

The margin for the distributor is so 
small that unless he can get delivery 
within a few days of purchase the in- 
terest makes the difference between a 
profit and a loss, and many transactions 
in American flour of the last few weeks 
will show a loss, simply on account of 
delay in delivery. 

Irish merchants are not satisfied with 
the amount allotted to them. For distri- 
bution they have a large staff to keep 
up, travellers and expenses to pay, credit 
to country buyers, and in many instances 
take delivery of flour into store and put 
it out in small lots. The conclusion has 
consequently been forced on them that 
selling flour on the basis of 9d per sack 
does not pay. A move is on foot to try 
and get an increase, and for this pur- 
pose deputations from the Irish Flour 
and Grain Trade Association have inter- 
viewed the food control department in 
London. 

The following are the prices of flour: 
government price to distributors for im- 
ported flours, 45s 6d per sack, less 6d 
discount; to bakers, 46s 3d ex-store, less 
6d per sack discount for cash in seven 
days or one month net. 


OATMEAL 
Oatmeal is in only moderate demand. 
Some millers are disposing of their oats 
rather than grind at the present price, 
which is unprofitable. The marketing of 
oats by the farmers is very small. The 
dry weather is causing them to put every 
available hand into the fields, and post- 
pone the selling of grain, besides which, 
they expect to get a little better price 
later on. Oatmeal is quoted at £28 per 
ton. 
FEEDS 


The mill offals trade is uncertain. 
While pollards are a drug on the market, 
the demand on bran is better in some 
districts. Some millers could sell more 
than they are making, but others are 
stocked up. As a result, the flour mills 
control committee will consider the ques- 
tion of sending bran from those mills 
which are congested to those that are 
short. 

Indian meal can be bought at £22@23 
per ton, Belfast or Dublin. Good feed- 
ing meals, made from mixed grain, 
slightly damaged, can be bought at £20 
@21, but the demand is not strong. Lin- 
seed cakes and cotton meals are very 
dull. Demand is poor throughout Ire- 
land, pressure to sell is more in evidence, 
and in some instances, in order to ef- 
fect sales, sellers have been taking off 
charges for freight and haulage. Lin- 
seed cakes and meals are selling at £23 
@24 per ton, the price varying according 
to the freight and haulage. 
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CUBA’S POSSIBILITIES 
AS A FLOUR MARKET 


(Continued from page 38.) 
BRANDS 

The most important thing in the sale 
of flour in Cuba is the brand. In fact, 
it is more important, in a way, than qual- 
ity, because when buyers become ac- 
quainted with a brand a question of 
quality or even price on flour of a dif- 
ferent brand has little or no weight with 
them. Bakers, as a rule, are not good 
judges of flour, particularly in the dust, 
consequently they rely almost entirely 
on their acquaintance with the brand as 
a guaranty of quality. 

If, for any reason, a brand gets a bad 
name, it is extremely difficult to over- 
come the’ objections of buyers, and there- 
fore it behooves millers to be certain 
that, after business has been developed 
in Cuba on any brand, the standard of 
quality be religiously maintained, because 
the introduction of new brands in the 
Cuban markets is a difficult and tedious 
task, and, when once done, it is short- 
sighted policy to do anything that will 
sacrifice this advantage. 

Many of the brands of flour that are 
now being sold successfully in this mar- 
ket are either wholly or in part Spanish, 
but there are, of course, some with which 
the United States trade is quite familiar. 

One very important thing in connec- 
tion with the development of business on 
a new brand of flour is the immediate 
registration of that brand, so that the 
owner thereof may be properly protected 
against piracy. 

There is a duty of 90c per 200-lb sack 
on flour, and 50c on the same quantity of 
corn meal or corn flour, coming from the 
United States, and in addition thereto 
there are port charges of approximately 
10c per sack. These are vastly different 
than the duties existing under the Span- 
ish rule; $5 per sack, plus port charges 
of 10 per cent. These present port 
charges are largely due to the fact that 
wharfage is limited, and ships are most- 
ly unloaded upon lighters, from which 
the flour is finally delivered to the docks. 


BAKERIES AND MACARONI FACTORIES 

No statistics seem to be available in 
Cuba to show just how extensive its bak- 
ing interests are, but, as practically no 
baking is done in the homes, the entire 
bread business of the island is in the 
hands of the bakers. As nearly as can 
be ascertained there are about 90 to 100 
bakeries in Havana: alone, about -a dozen 
of which are of considerable size, but 
only the larger ones use machinery for 
mixing dough. 

Following the present-day custom of 
consolidation,. there has been formed 
here, during the past few months, the 
Havana Bakers’ Co., principally for the 
purpose of collective buying. In this 
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organization there are about 30 concerns. 
This, of course, somewhat restricts sell- 
ers, not only of flour, but of all other 
products used in a bakery. 

In addition to the bakeries, a number 
of macaroni and vermicelli factories 
have been developed, and there are 10 
or 12 good-sized plants. One of these 
is credited with using 2,500 bags of flour 
monthly. Four of these plants are lo- 
cated in Havana, and one each in San- 
tiago, Cienfuegos, Manzanillo and Cai- 
barién, the one at the latter point being 
credited with consuming 750 sacks of 
flour each month. 

In addition to using wheat flour, these 
factories are considerable users of white 
corn flour and meal, mixing about 30 
per cent of it with the wheat flour in 
making their product; they form no 
small part of the flour-buying trade of 
Cuba. 

THE PRESENT SITUATION 

At present the flour trade of the is- 
land is in a most precarious position, be- 
cause, owing to the food control, the 
operations of those engaged regularly in 
the sale of flour are practically at a 
standstill. Just where the fault lies the 
writer at this time is not prepared to 
say, but, owing to the present ruling of 
the food administrator, importers of flour 
are compelled to purchase from Food 
Administration authorities two 140-lb 
sacks for every 200-lb sack imported di- 
rectly, and, as the government flour is 
of war quality and packed in jute sacks, 
and is being sold on the basis of $7.30 
per 100 lbs, it has three distinct disad- 
vantages. 

First, it is higher in price than that 
now being offered by United States mills; 
second, the jute sack is unsalable by the 
baker; and third, the bread made from 
it is not as good in color. With these 
three points considered, the flour now of- 
fered from the States is about $1.30@1.50 
per bag cheaper than the government 
flour, and neither bakers nor importers 
can be very justly censored for not tak- 
ing strongly to the present arrangement. 

On Feb. 1 all restrictions were re- 
moved which had formerly governed 
business between Cuba and the United 
States, and both Cuban flour importers 
and American exporters were quick to 
arrange for flour shipments. Then, just 
as business was nicely under way, the 
Cuban food administration placed an 
embargo on flour imports which is to be 
in force for 60 days from Feb. 13. So 
it seems that removing the restrictions 
and permitting business was a good deal 
like an invitation to fish in a pond which 
had previously been very carefully 
dragged with a fine mesh net. . 

Sefior Andre, the Cuban food adminis- 
trator, stated to the writer on Feb. 20 
that he had about 80,000 sacks of flour 
on hand in Havana, and about as much 
more to come out from Mobile and New 
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Orleans, making 160,000 sacks in all, or 
about two months’ supply; and that when 
his supplies were saloon’ to approxi- 
mately 50,000 sacks he would give the 
importers an opportunity to do business 
on a freer basis. 

The flour trade, however, is very skep- 
tical of the figures given, and is almost 
unanimously of the opinion that the gov- 
ernmental flour supplies are much great- 
er. Some feel that there is sufficient flour 
on hand to last 90 days, and others that 
there is so much that there will be little 
opportunity for business during the re- 
mainder of the present crop. 

Whether this is so or not, the flour 
buyer who has purchased, say, 1,000 sacks 
for direct importation, finds it necessary, 
under the present food administration 
ruling, to take in three times that 
amount, and, assuming the price to be 
$14 per sack, the financial problem he 
has to meet involves $42,000 instead of 
$14,000; in consequence, he finds himself 
seriously hampered, 

It may be that the Cuban food admin- 
istration will see the advisability of mod- 
ifying this ruling somewhat, or, having 
created the situation, will feel that it is 
incumbent upon it to find some way of 
financing it and assist flour buyers out 
of their present dilemma, just as the 
United States Food Administration did 
on the substitutes with which it found 
distributors overwhelmed last spring. 

However, when the present situation is 
cleaned up, which it, of course, even- 
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tually will be, wise millers will proceed 
carefully regarding the forcing of flour 
sales in Cuba, because, while the tempta- 
tion may be great, in view of the Euro- 
pean export markets being closed to di- 
rect business, to find buyers in Cuba, 
forcing of .sales there will undoubtedly 
spoil a fairly good flour market. Just 
as a baker can spoil a dough by putting 
too much water in it, millers can spoil 
this market by putting more flour in it 
than it can possibly absorb. 

A great deal of the flour business of 
Havana is done on what is known as 
La Lonja, which is practically the com- 
mercial exchange. This is open from 
8 to 10 o’clock in the morning, and is a 
large space occupying most of the second 
flour of a large and handsome building 
located in the heart of the business sec- 
tion. Brokers and others having flour to 
offer go there and meet the buyers, and, 
being well informed by cables from their 
connections in the States, are in posi- 
tion to effect sales quickly. Of course, 
not all of the flour sales are made here, 
any more than they are on the commer- 
cial exchanges in America, and brokers 
who are active hunt the buyer in his lair. 

As the business section of Havana oc- 
cupies what was formerly the residential 
section, there is presented to the visitor 
an entirely different aspect of business 
offices than he is accustomed to seeing. 
Some of these old residences had very 
handsome interiors, mostly of Moorish 
design, and these have, in many instances, 
been preserved. With large open courts 
in the center, high vaulted ceilings and 
either tiled or marble floors, they are 
cool in the hottest weather, and are, by 
reason of their difference from the of- 
fices of American flour merchants and 
brokers, most interesting. 

The flour men are very courteous and 
obliging, and seem never too busy to give 
the time to talk with a visitor. In fact, 
they seem to make one feel that he 
has a perfect right to take an hour or so 
to discuss matters pertinent to the trade. 
They do not all handle flour exclusively. 
This is particularly true of the mer- 
chants. There are some brokers who 
handle other commodities, but most of 
them give their entire attention to the 
sale of flour, or other cereals. 

There are probably 125 large respon- 
sible buyers of flour and cereals in the 
island of Cuba, of which about one-fourth 
are located in Havana, the remainder be- 
ing distributed throughout the island at 
points such as Matanzas, Cordenas, Cien- 
fuegos, Manzanillo and Santiago, the lat- 
ter being the largest flour distributing 
point outside of Havana. 

There are many interesting things to 
see in Cuba, and millers will no doubt 
enjoy them as much as those in any other 
line of commercial effort, but those who 
have not previously made satisfactory 
connections should not attempt to mix 
business with pleasure when they go 
there. 

One cannot fill a vessel already full, 
and Cuba, at the present time, at least, 
is certainly full of flour; its brokers, in 
the main, have about all the flour mill 
accounts. they can satisfactorily handle. 

WALTER QUACKENBUSH. 





Exports for Week Ending March 22, 1919 
Wheat Corn Flour Oats 


From— bus bus bbls - bus 
New York.. 793,000 2,000 112,000 98,000 
Portland, 

Maine ...1,161,000  ..... A ae ee 
Boston .... 270,000 ..... 25,000 ...... 
Philadelphia 824,000 79,000 70,000 522,000 
Baltimore... 76,000 43,000 ..... 365,000 


Newp. News ’ 
N. Orleans. 131,000 20,000 60,000 8,000 





St. John, 
N. B. .... 563,000 ..... T.008.  ccccce 
Totals ...3,807,000 144,000 380,000 993,000 


Prev. week.2,363,000 13,000 509,000 376,000 





U. K’gdom. 709,000 43,000 198,000 ...... 
Continent ..3,098,000 79,000 115,000 ...... 
8. and Ctl. 

ye ee ee 33,000 ...... 
ates b eoccia “ences ek ee 
Other 

countries... ...... BS.GOO  Siess « wvcses 

Totals ...3,807,000 144,000 380,000 993,000 





Summary of U. 8. and Canadian Exports 


July 1 to *Same time 

March 22,1919 last year 

Wheat, bus .......... 135,159,000 49,388,000 
Flour, bbis .......... 19,596,000 4,744,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 223,343,000 70,734,000 
6,026,000 10,279,000 
$2,351,000 65,451,000 
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RETURN OF MAJOR STERN 


Milwaukee Miller Home After Seven Months 
as Artillery Quartermaster at 
Vitrey, France 


Mitwavuxkee, Wis., March 29.—Major 
Walter Stern, president of Bernhard 
Stern & Sons, Inc., has returned to Mil- 
waukee. Major Stern left Marseilles 
March 1, on the Patria, arriving in New 
York March 17, having been in France 
for the past seven months, where he was 
quartermaster of the Trench Artillery 
Center at Vitrey, department of Haute 
Saone. In an interview, Major Stern 
gave an interesting description of the 
situation there. 

“All troops of the United States artil- 
lery forces,” said Major Stern, “passed 
through there for training, schooling, and 
equipping. Vitrey is 60 miles from the 
front. Although no damage to the vil- 


than the soldiers, notwithstanding that the 
latter outnumbered the former many fold. 

“When I arrived at Vitrey and inquired 
from the commanding officer as to the 
number and quantities of supplies that I 
should provide, he informed me that he 
did not know what was to be expected, 
how many troops were coming, or when 
they were expected to arrive. I would 
have to use my judgment as to what 
would be required. ‘The following day 
2,000 troops were there, and it did not 
take me long to ascertain what their needs 
and requirements were. From that time 
on there was a constant influx of troops 
who needed to be equipped and supplied. 

“After their training for a very brief 
time at the center, they were sent direct 
to the front. It was a great relief for 
them to be away from constant drilling 
and training, and they were anxious to 
see real action. It was surprising to the 
French to see the universal desire among 
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lage occurred, the booming of cannon 
could constantly be heard. The houses 
were composed of stone and plaster, with 
tile roofing. The people of this part of 
France live as primitively as many cen- 
turies ago. Each house has a manure 
pile right next to it, and the larger the 
pile, the greater the evidence of wealth. 
The immense quantities of flies were not 
alone a general source of annoyance, but 
a constant anxiety to the medical officers. 
“With no electric or gas light, and the 
quota of kerosene being one quart per 
month per family, the villagers had no 
choice but to go to bed early. With near- 
ly constant rain or fog, and a heavy mist 
in the morning, the air was very pene- 
trating and cold. It was exceedingly rare 
when the sun broke through the gray sky. 
“All this made the stay of the Ameri- 
can troops quite a trial, especially for 
the privates, who were billeted in the 
barns together with the whole happy fam- 
ily of horses, cows, chickens, and hogs. 
There was a constant effort made to re- 
duce the mud, but this was difficult with 
the everlasting rain. It was gratifying, 
however, to observe the splendid spirit 
with which all the American soldiers put 
up with inconveniences and hardships. 
“It was satisfying that there was not 
much sickness. When the influenza was 


* at its worst, more of the inhabitants died 


the Americans to get to the front as 
soon as possible. 

“Many thousands of troops were moy- 
ing in and out of these villages at all 
times. Food, clothing, equipment, for- 
age and fuel had to be supplied for them 
by the quartermaster. There were never 
more than 8,000 troops in the center at 
one time, indicating the speed with which 
they were hurried forward. 

“It was gratifying to me to have the 
commanding officer tell me, about the time 
the center was to break up, that he was 
pleased to be able to say that the quarter- 
masters of the trench artillery depart- 
ment had at all times supplied the needs, 
and done so at once. Under the jurisdic- 
tion of the quartermaster all the supplies 
were distributed, and six warehouses were 
erected for the purpose. 

“One of the greatest obstacles to be 
overcome was the lack of transportation. 
Railroad facilities in this section were 
taxed to their utmost to transport troops 
and their supplies to and from the front, 
and so it was necessary to secure prac- 
tically all the supplies for the trench ar- 
tillery center from distributing depots 
about 60 miles away. 

“Another of the difficulties was to se- 
cure enough fuel, as at first coal was not 
available. Negotiations were undertaken 
to secure fuel-wood. While French meth- 
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ods are such as to make speed in business 
impossible, nevertheless with patience and 
persistence the desired supply was ult!- 
mately obtained. It was impossible to se- 
cure any supplies from the stores in the 
village, as their stocks soon after our ar- 
rival were exhausted, and they had no way 
of replenishing them, as the railroads 
were used exclusively for troop move- 
ments. 

“There were no lamps to be had, and 
candles at first had to be used sparingly. 
On account of the gray skies we had many 
dark days, and so with the lack of arti- 
ficial light all activities were considerably 
handicapped. After a while we were en- 
abled to install an electric light plant suf- 
ficient in capacity to supply light for 
the school. 

“One of the duties of the quartermaster 
was to be the undertaker, and in that ca- 
pacity he furnished the coffin and the 
cross, saw to it that the grave was dug, 
and that the personal effects of the de- 
ceased were properly forwarded. He 
furthermore kept a detailed record of the 
location of the grave, the chaplain who 
officiated, and the circumstances surround- 
ing the death. 

“Now that I have been home for a few 
days, with the comforts and conveniences 
that we are so accustomed to, I rather 
marvel at the spirit with which the of- 
ficers and men put up with the entire 
lack of them. The lives and customs of 
the French people are entirely different 
from our own, and while we all admire 
them for many of their traits, neverthe- 
less we were unanimous in our desire to 
get home again when the big show was 
over. 

“T consider it one of the greatest privi- 
leges that was ever accorded me, to have 
been able to be in the United States 
army during the greatest of all times in 
history. After a brief rest I expect to de- 
vote myself to my former activities and 
interests.” 

H. N. Witson. 





A NOTABLE MILL OPENING 


Acme-Evans Co. Celebrates the Completion 
of Its New Mill at Indianapolis— 
The Company’s History 


Almost a hundred years of milling 
activity is the honorable heritage of the 
new daylight mill of the Acme-Evans 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind., the opening of 
which has just been suitably celebrated. 

In 1821, Isaac Wilson, a soldier of the 
Revolution, erected near the site of this 
plant a small gristmill, the first flour mill 
in Indianapolis. Ten years later, his 
daughter Patsey married Samuel J. Pat- 
terson, who thereafter became the mill- 
er. In 1832, James Blake & Co. built a 
frame mill near by, operated by steam 
power. James Blake, James Ray and 
Patterson formed a copartnership in 
1849, and the original gristmill was aban- 
doned. In 1852 they erected the Hoosier 
State Flour Mill. Shortly thereafter the 
partnership was dissolved, and Samuel 
J. Patterson, the son-in-law of the old 
soldier of the Revolution, conducted the 
business alone. 

In 1864, J. C. Geisendorff & Co. built 
a five-story brick mill of 200 bbls capac- 
ity on this site, which was probably the 
largest mill in Indiana at that time. In 
1880 the Hoosier mill was partially de- 
stroyed by fire. The property was sold 
to D. A. Richardson in 1881, and the 
plant rebuilt by Richardson & Evans, the 
junior member of the firm being George 
T. Evans. On the death of Mr. Richard- 
son, in 1892, his interest was purchased 
by Mr. Evans, and a year later Edgar 
H. Evans was admitted to membership, 
the firm becoming George T. Evans & 
Son. 

About 1840, John Carlisle built and 
operated a frame water mill which was 
later burned. A brick mill had also been 
erected in Indianapolis by Carlisle about 
1860. The three Sohl brothers and Leon- 
ard Wild bought this plant in 1864, and 
a year later David Gibson purchased 
the interest of one of the Sohl brothers, 
the firm -becoming Sohl Brothers, Gibson 
& Co. D. and T. M. Gibson succeeded 
to the ownership of this plant in 1873, 
and built Mill B. The following year 
the original Mill A was torn down, and 
a brick structure replaced it, which had 
the distinction of being the largest mill 
in the state. 

In 1883, Samuel F. Robinson and oth- 
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ers purchased this property at a receiv- 
er’s sale, and sold it to the Indianapolis 
Milling Co., among the stockholders of 
which were the Frenzel brothers. In 
turn, this company sold the plant to the 
Acme Milling Co., of which Samuel F. 
Robinson owned most of the stock. On 
his death, in 1898, his brother, D. C. 
Robinson, succeeded to his interest, the 
business being managed by Arthur Gillet. 

The Acme Milling Co. and George T. 
Evans & Son were consolidated in 1909, 
becoming the Acme-Evans Co., with 
George T. Evans as president, and Ar- 
thur Gillet vice-president. Mr. Evans 
died the same year, and was succeeded 
as president of the company by his son, 
Edgar H. Evans. On the death of Mr. 
Gillet, T. E. Woodward became vice-pres- 
ident; these gentlemen, with Harvey 
Mullins, secretary, E. C. Johnson, treas- 
urer and purchasing agent, and John A. 
Reis, assistant secretary and sales-man- 
ager, constitute the present officers. of 
the company. ; 

In October, 1917, Mill A was com- 
pletely destroyed by fire, and while its 
ruins were still smoldering, the company 
decided to erect a new mill as soon as 
possible. The result is the daylight Mill 
C of the Acme-Evans Co; a concrete, 
fireproof structure, equipped by the 
Nordyke & Marmon Co., of Indianapolis, 
with a daily capacity of 2,000 bbls, and 
concrete tank storage for almost 300,000 
bus of wheat; a plant pronounced the 
latest and best-equipped type of modern 
flour mill in existence, and the largest 
mill in Indiana. 

Altogether the Acme-Evans Co. now 
owns and operates four mills: the Hoosier 
Mill, which grinds spring and Kansas 
hard wheat in addition to winter wheat; 
Mill B, used for grinding corn meal and 
feed; Mill C, for soft wheat, and a plant 
in Milroy, Ind., in which flour from soft 
wheat is produced. It is thereby equipped 
to produce daily 3,200 bbls of flour, 500 
bbls of corn goods and 350 tons of feed- 
ingstuffs. 

As will be seen by the illustration 
shown herewith, the new mill of the 
Acme-Evans Co. is an imposing struc- 
ture, eight stories in height, notable for 
the spotlessness of its outward appear- 
ance. This impression is emphasized by 
an inspection of its interior. Concrete, 
steel and glass have been used in its con- 
struction to the exclusion of other ma- 
terials. The interior is finished in white 
enamel throughout, to which the metal 
work furnishes an attractive contrast. 

On March 21, the first of a series of 
events to celebrate the opening of this 
mill was held. On the afternoon of that 
day,-a large number of Indianapolis 
business men, grain dealers and flour 
buyers were invited to inspect the new 
mill, and from 3 o’clock until nearly 6 the 
building. was thronged with them. In 
the evening a dinner in celebration of 
the opening was given at the University 
Club. 

On Tuesday, March 25, from 1 until 
5 o’clock, there was an inspection of the 
plant by visiting millers, followed by a 
dinner at the same club. The following 
day, from 10 in the morning until 5 in 
the afternoon, the mill was inspected by 
the flour buyers, grain dealers and gro- 


cers of Indianapolis and the state, and . 


on March 27 and 28 the establishment 
was thrown open to the public for exam- 
ination. 

The dinner at the University Club on 
March 21, the first event of this series, 
was a very happy occasion, attended by 
a large number of the representative 
business men of Indianapolis. Mr. Evans 
presided, and in presenting the speakers 
of the evening, prefaced his remarks by 
a brief review of the history of the com- 
pany, paying an earnest tribute to his 
associates and his predecessor in office, as 
well as to the late Arthur Gillet. _ 

A brief speech of welcome and good 
will was made by Mayor Jewett, of In- 
dianapolis. Charles M. Yager, of Chi- 
cago, editor of the Modern Miller, made 
an address on “The War’s Effect on the 
Milling Industry,” in which he contrast- 
ed the results of war upon the millers of 
Europe and America, spoke in praise of 
the course of the industry in the United 
States, and quoted the pre-war prophecy 
of Count Leo Tolstoy concerning com- 
mercialism as the inspiring cause of the 
war, commenting upon its partial realiza- 
tion and its remarkable character. He 
closed by predicting a wide extension of 
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the export field for American flour in 
the future. ‘ " 

M. E. Foley, of Indianapolis, former 
chairman of the Indiana Council of De- 
fense, speaking on the subject, “Some 
Problems of Reconstruction,” delivered 
a very eloquent and patriotic address in 
which he vigorously denounced those who 
were striving to overthrow established 
government in America and to substitute 
another flag for the Stars and Stripes, 
and called upon all loyal Americans to 
stand together in defense of the Consti- 
tution of the United States. Mr. Foley 





was frequently interrupted by outbursts 
of applause, and at the close of his ad- 
dress, his hearers gave him an ovation. 

“The American Business Spirit” was 
the topic assigned to the editor of The 
Northwestern Miller, to which he re- 
sponded by expressing his confidence in 
the inherent integrity of American busi- 
ness interests, reciting the patriotic 
achievements of trade during the war, 
and closing by declaring that in the new 
era to come service rather than mere 
gain would become the prime object of 
American industry. 


GAMBRILL CO. IS EXONERATED 





Report of Accountants Shows the Average Milling Profit Was Well Below 
Permissible Maximum— No Justification Found for Closing 
of Mill by Food Administration 


The following letters cover in detail the 
final developments in the case of the C. 
A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., Baltimore: 

Bartrmore, Mp., March 18, 1919. 
Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: We inclose a copy of a letter 
from the Food Administration on the 
completion of the accounting of our mill- 
ing activities from Sept. 1, 1917, to June 
30, 1918. 

There appeared in your paper in Oc- 
tober, 1918, a misleading statement in 
regard to the earnings of our company. 
This statement no doubt originated from 
the Enforcement Division. I inclose a 
copy of a letter from Leslie, Banks & 
Co., chartered accountants, recommend- 
ed to us by the Enforcement Division, 
showing clearly how incorrect this state- 
ment was. 

We do not know for what purpose the 
Enforcement Division gave out incorrect 
statements in regard to us, but we do 
know they injured our good name, and 
we trust you will give the same publicity 
to the inclosed statements as you did to 
theirs. 

We wish further to state that there 
has never been any doubt in our mind or 
any one who knows Mr. Hayward that 
in making out our original reports he 
acted in perfectly good faith, and that 
any errors or omissions were done with- 
out intent on his part. 

Yours truly, 
C. A. Gampritt Mrs. Co., 
C. C. Macgill, President. 
* * 
New York, March 15, 1919. 
C. C. Macgill, President C. A. Gambrill 
Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Dear Sir: Acting under instructions 
received, we examined the books, accounts 
and records of the C. A. Gambrill Mfg. 
Co., for the period from Sept. 1, 1917, 
to June 30, 1918, the primary object of 





this examination being to determine the 
results of the operations of the flour- 
milling department of this company for 
the above-mentioned period, with the view 
to preparing the Food Administration 
profit and loss statement, as required un- 
der the regulations. 

We accordingly prepared the follow- 
ing main exhibits: (1) General summary 
of operations of the entire business for 
the 10 months ending June 30, 1918; 
(2) profit and loss on flour and feed for 
the 10 months ending June 30, 1918, as 
per the Food Administration regulations. 

An article appearing in a daily news- 
paper was brought to our attention some 
time ago, purporting to be an interview 
with a representative of the Enforcement 
Division, in which were made certain 
statements relative to the earnings of 
this company having been reported to 
the Food Administration by an amount 
of $60,000 less than the profit actually 
found to have been earned, 

The statement referred to can be sum- 
marily controverted by the fact that the 
audit of your books, which has now been 
completed and made in accordance with 
the Food Administration regulations, 
shows net profits of the milling depart- 
ment to have been $83,937.04, which 
amount represents an average net profit 
on flour sold during the period under 
control of 22.3c per bbl, or an average 
of 2.7c per bbl less than the allowable 
profit. 

It will thus be obvious that the state- 
ments made at various times, to which 
publicity has apparently been given, are 
entirely without foundation. 

For your information we desire to 
state that the Food Administration has 
never been interested in the results of 
the operations of your company outside 
of the milling department; and, further- 
more, that it has not been possible to 
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determine the profits earned in“the mill- 
ing department up to the time when final 
decisions were rendered by the Food Ad- 
ministration upon certain debatable 
points, on March 13, 1919. 

We also desire to add that, inasmuch 
as our examination covered the opera- 
tions of your business as a whole for the 
10 months’ period, we are in a position 
to state that, with the exception of cer- 
tain adjustments which would be likely 
to arise in any audit, which adjustments 
have, we understand, been given effect to 
upon your books, the balance sheets pre- 
pared therefrom have reflected true and 
correct statements of the affairs of your 
company. 

Should you at any time desire to have 
the situation explained to you personal- 
ly, we shall be pleased to have our Mr. 
Narlian call upon you at your conven- 
ience. We are of opinion that this course 
would probably be the best method to 
adopt in order to clear up any misunder- 
standing that may exist in the minds of 
any one relative to the newspaper article 
above referred to. 

Yours very truly, 
Leste, Banxs & Co. 


* * 


Unrrep States Foop ApMINISTRATION 
Wasurnoton, D. C., March 13, 1919. 

Mr. C. C. Macgill, President C. A. Gam- 
brill Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md. 

My Dear Sir: Today we have com- 
pleted the accounting under the rules of 
the Food Administration as to the mill- 
ing activities from Sept. 1, 1917, to June 
30, 1918, of the C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co. 

Last fall your mill was closed down by 
order of the Food Administration, and 
this was done on account of the fact that 
your then treasurer declined or omitted 
to make to the Food Administration 
prompt and proper reports in accordance 
with the rules which had been promul- 
gated. - 

After the mill was allowed to resume 
operations I desire to say that you per- 
sonally took up the matter of the reports 
and accounting as to the milling activi- 
ties, and aided us in getting such infor- 
mation as was proper and necessary, and 
upon a final accounting, in which the rep- 
resentatives of the Enforcement Divi- 
sion of the Food Administration have 
gone thoroughly into your books and 
records, it is now demonstrated that in 
the milling department of your company 
for the 10 months’ period from Sept. 1 
to June 30, inclusive, your mill made a 
profit of less than 25c per bbl for flour, 
which profit was less than the maximum 
profit authorized under the rules of the 
Food Administration. 

Very truly, 
Unrrep States Foop ADMINISTRATION, 
By Alfred Brandeis, 


Chief, Cereal Enforcement Division. 


New Mill of the Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Recently Completed and Opened for Inspection 








NEW YORK STATE MILLERS 


Sixteenth Annual Banquet Addressed by 
Pittsburgh Banker, Who Outlines Amer- 
ica’s Task of Reconstruction 


The sixteenth annual banquet of the 
New York State Millers’ Association was 
held at the Hotel Statler, Tuesday eve- 
ning, March 18. One hundred members 
were present, and at the close it was pro- 
nounced by the older heads to have been 
the most successful meeting ever held 
by the organization. 

The toastmaster was W. V. Hamilton, 
of Caledonia, president of the associa- 
tion, and the principal speaker, Dr. J. T. 
Holdsworth, vice-president of the Bank 
of Pittsburgh. 

Dr. Holdsworth’s topic was “A Billion 
Dollar Era,” in which he referred to the 
United States as the great reservoir of 
the world to begin the work of recon- 
structing the war-worn, battle-torn for- 
eign lands. Labor was practically the 
only big problem in this country, and he 
said it was our imperative duty to re- 
sume production. Capital and labor 
should co-operate to the fullest degree in 
meeting this emergency. 

Professor E. S. Savage, of the New 
York State College of Agriculture, Ithaca, 
spoke on “A Farmer’s Ideas of Feed,” 
dwelling on a bill now before the legisla- 
ture requiring the labeling of sacks of 
millfeed. He declared it would be en- 
tirely impracticable to attempt a proper 
enforcement of such a measure. 

Fred J. Lingham spoke on “The Food 
Administration,” A. P. Husband, secre- 
tary of the Millers’ National Federation, 
on “Review of the Year’s Federation Ac- 
tivities,” and C. H. Cochran on “Our Fu- 
ture Export Trade.” 

Mr. Cochran pointed out that, as mill- 
ers, our real competition in export was 
not with one another, but with our own 
wheat. Notwithstanding the admittedly 
wise policy of fostering the export of 
manufactured products instead of raw 
material, the railroads had often been 
guilty of favoritism toward the raw prod- 
ucts. Witness the at-and-east rates out 
of Buffalo on grain, with no correspond- 
ing reduction on flour. 

In the matter of the extent and char- 
acter of facilities offered by the rail- 
roads at seaboard for the exportation of 
wheat, he said, there was great discrim- 
ination against export flour. At Atlantic 
ports the storage space for grain, which 
of course includes wheat, exceeded that 
of package freight, which includes flour, 
by a ratio of 2 to 1. By reason of up- 
to-date facilities, cargoes of grain could 
be unloaded in two days, whereas anti- 
quated methods of handling packages like 
flour detained a ship of the same tonnage 
six days. Of course millers paid for this 
detention in the shape of rates to the 
steamer, thus the railroads were at least 
indirectly responsible for a great discrim- 
ination in favor of wheat and against 
flour. 

President Hamilton in his annual re- 
port predicted that the next few months 
would find the millers in this state busy, 
and at more satisfactory prices. They 
have come through the war period “with- 
out casualties,” he said. 

The old officers were re-elected and are 
as follows: W. V. Hamilton, president, 
Caledonia; C. H. Cochran, vice-president, 
Buffalo; George Motley, treasurer, Roch-' 
ester; Fred E. Pond, secretary, Buffalo. 
Executive committee: William H. Duf- 
fett, Orrin C. Lake, George Motley, 
George P. Urban, C. H. Cochran, Fred 
J. Lingham, Robert Gill, W. C. Bates, 
R. H. Quackenbush and M. L. Waldorf. 

E. BancGasser. 








Sliding Scale of Postage Proposed 

Wasuinoton, D. C., March 29.—Repre- 
sentative Halvor Steenerson, of Minne- 
sota, who has been chosen by the Repub- 
licans to head the Post-office committee 
of the next House, will introduce legisla- 
tion to repeal the zone scheme of postage 
now operative in the transportation of 
second-class mail matter. Mr. Steener- 
son, however, predicts that there will be 
no return to the old Ic per lb rate on 
second-class matter. In its place a plan 


will be substituted, he believes, whereby 
a sliding scale of rates will be provided, 
based on circulation mailed. . 
“For example, on the first 25,000 or 
50,000 issues mailed the rate could be 
on the old Ic per lb basis,” Mr. Steenerson 
stated. 


“On the next 25,000 or 50,000 





the rate could be increased to 114¢, with 
a succeeding schedule of increases based 
on mailed circulation. 

“The effect of this would be to place 
the burden of meeting the loss, imposed 
on the government now by carrying sec- 
ond-class matter below cost, on the pub- 
lications of large circulation, which are 
the ones which Tare profited most under 
the le per Ib rate. These publications 
would, under my plan, be required to pay 
a maximum of perhaps 4c, which would 
place the movement of their material on 
a compensatory basis.” 

Before legislation is drafted, Repre- 
sentative Steenerson stated, hearings will 
be held at which the publishers will be 
given an opportunity to state their case. 
From the character of the correspondence 
which is reaching Mr. Steenerson’s office, 
bearing on the second-class postal matter, 
he says, there seems to be a wide diver- 
gence of opinion among the publishers 
themselves regarding what should be done 
in modifying the existing rates. 

Ricwarp B, Warrovs. 





Motor-Truck Freight Routes 


Wasurneoton, D. C., March 29.—Repre- 
sentative John J. Esch, of Wisconsin, who 
has been selected to head the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce committee of the 
next House, which will have charge of 
railroad legislation, in an interview for 
The Northwestern Miller recently, de- 
clared his intention to propose legislation 
in the next Congress which will give the 
Interstate Commerce Commission juris- 
diction over motor-truck freight routes as 
part of the transportation systems of the 
country, 

“I foresee a tremendous development in 
motor-truck routes,” said Mr. Esch, “dur- 
ing the next few years. In many instances 
the small ‘feeder’ lines which have been a 
burden, but a necessary one, on the trunk 
lines of the railroads, will be displaced 
by the motor-truck. 

“I believe it advisable, therefore, in 
formulating any permanent railroad pro- 
gramme, that provision should be made 
for the regulation of the motor-truck 
freight business.” 

Mr. Esch also favors the inclusion in 
the. forthcoming legislation, which will be 
drafted by his committee, of provisions 
which will give the Interstate Commerce 
Commission similar jurisdiction over wa- 
terborne traffic so that water and rail 
routes may be combined and the water 
routes protected from “killing rate com- 
petition” on the part of the railroads. 

Commenting generally on the new rail- 
road legislation, Representative Esch said 
that he believed that it ought to be more 
strictly regulative in some particulars 
and more liberal in others. 

Ricuarp B. Wartrovs. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth; also by 66 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 59,025 bbis, from 
Sept. 1, 1918, to March 22, 1919, with com- 
parisons, in bbls (000’s omitted): 











-——Output—> --Exports— 

1918-19 1917-18 1918-19 1917-18 

Minneapolis - 9,362 9,746 91 689 
Duluth ........ 510 765 ese one 
Outside mills .. 7,374 6,877 265 103 
Totals .......17,246 17,388 1,182 792 








Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED—MILLWRIGHT; GENERAL RE- 
pairing in 600-bbl country mill; give age, 
nationality and wages expected. Address 
2086, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WANTED—SALESMAN WHO CAN SELL 
quality flour, for Pennsylvania territory; 
state age, experience and salary expected; 
all replies treated strictly confidential. 
Address Baldwin Flour Mills, Minneapolis. 


April 2, 1919 


AS HEAD MILLER TO TAKE CHARGE OF 
mill from 100 bbls capacity and upwards; 
good references; Minnesota preferred. Ad- 
dress “Miller,” 2070, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





LARGE KANSAS MILL HAS OPENING 
for young man capable of handling sales 
correspondence, and sufficient experience to 
take charge of office in manager’s absence. 
Address 2066, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





WANTED—NIGHT MILLER FOR 175-BBL 
mill, water power; city light plant in con- 
nection seven days a week; nothing but 
steady man wanted; prefer married man, 
Write to Mathew Belan, superinterdent, 
Callaway, Neb. 


SECOND MILLER WANTED 


In 1,000-bbl mill; steady position 
and good working conditions; 
name references, giving age and 
stating whether or not married, 
otherwise application will re- 
ceive no attention; give details 
in first letter, stating where em- 
ployed the last five or six years. 
Address 834, care Northwestern 
Miller, St. -Louis, Mo. 





SALES-MANAGER FOR A PLANT MANU- 
facturing flour mill machinery and build- 
ers of flour mills. Apply in own hand- 
writing, giving experience and other par- 
ticulars. Address 2074, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





STENOGRAPHER WANTED—WE HAVE 
vacancy for first-class young man or lady 
stenographer; references required; position 
permanent; state experience, references 
and salary expected in first letter. Law- 
soneeners Roller Mills Co., Lawrenceburg, 
nd, 





NORTHWESTERN MILL DESIRES TO EN- 
gage the services of a good salesman for 
east central [Illinois territory, south of 
Joliet and Ottawa, east of Bloomington 
and north of Paris and Pana; splendid 
opportunity for the right man; give full 
particulars in first letter; all correspond- 
ence treated confidentially. Address 2099, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


SALES-MANAGER 
WANTED 


An Ohio mill, 600 bbls ca- 
pacity, is in immediate need 
of a first-class sales-mana- 
ger; want a man of forceful 
character who knows how 
to conduct a business on a 
very high plane; should be 
well educated and tactful 
with a sense of order and 
ability to handle salesmen; 
to one having these qualities 
the opportunity with us 
should prove exceptional and 
permanent. We stand ready 
to pay what such a man is 
worth. Address “Ohio Mill- 
er,” care Northwestern Mill- 
er, 339 Ohio Bldg., Toledo, 
Ohio. 





WE WANT A MAN EXPERIENCED IN 
packing, shipping and warehouse work to 
take position of assistant foreman in an 
1,800-bb] mill, but capable of taking full 
charge if necessary; state age, whether 
married or single, experience, whether now 
employed or not, present or last salary, 
_references, and salary desired. Address 
“Foreman,” care Northwestern Miller, 1114 
Royal Insurance Building, Chicago, Ill. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








COMPETENT, RELIABLE MAN WITH 20 
years’ experience in feed and grain business 
desires position. Address A. J. Barber, 
298 Harrison Street, Detroit, Mich. 





AS STENOGRAPHER—YOUNG MAN 24 
years of age, two years’ milling experience, 
just discharged from service, desires posi- 
tion, Address 2073, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS MILLER; HAVE HAD LARGE EX- 
perience in all kinds of mills; can give 
good references from present and past em- 
ployers. Address 2081, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 


EXPERIENCED GRAIN AND MILL MAN 
wishes to make a connection with good 
mill or grain firm in western states; best 
of references can be given. Address 2053, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILLS RANGING 
from 100 bbls upward; have had 15 years’ 
experience as head miller in mills of 100 to 
500 bbls capacity; excellent references. Ad- 
dress 2085, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 











FLOUR SALESMAN, EIGHT YEARS’ EX- 
perience and acquaintance with central 
states trade, open for proposition to rep- 
resent good mill; age 32, married... Stan- 
ley C. Byrum, 1827 Ruckle Street, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 





AS MILLER IN MILL UP TO 300 BBLS, 
or second in larger, by a middle-aged man; 
over 20 years’ practical experience here 
and abroad; could come on short notice. 
Address 2097, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


for Minneapolis mill and free to entertain 
flour position with another mill; good ref- 
erences and reason given for change; 10 
years’ experience; age 82, and married. 
Address 2072, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD OR SUPERINTENDENT MILL- 
er; have position as head miller in good- 
sized mill in Ohio; desire change; mill all 
wheats and corn; age 46, married; come 
to any responsible company on approval. 
Address 2077, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





AS MILLER IN MILL OF ANY CAPACITY; 
am 42 years of age; have had 22 years’ 
experience in reel and sifter mills; hard 
and soft wheat; can come at once; want a 
steady position; state wages paid and ca- 
pacity of mill. Address 2080, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 

SALESMAN ANXIOUS TO RETURN TO 
selling flour on road after a year in an- 
other business; have had 11 years’ experi- 
ence with one large mill; best of refer- 
ences; northern Illinois territory. Address 
“Tilinois Salesman,” care Northwestern 
Miller, 1114 Royal Insurance Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 





ASSISTANT MANAGER—MAN or 15 
years’ experience with successful concerns 
desires to connect with mill of 1,000 bbls 
or more capacity as assistant manager, 
where there is opportunity of further ad- 
vancement; at present employed as man- 
ager of 500-bbl mill; age 43, excellent 
health and good habits. Address 2100, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 

BY PRACTICAL MILLER; HAVE HAD 

lifetime experience in soft and hard wheat 

mills from 75 to 300 bbls; capable of se- 
curing uniform flour and yield; have my 
own tools, can keep mill in good repair; 
ean give best references; middle-aged; 
married; would need two weeks’ notice in 
making a change; prefer Texas, California 
or Mexico; state salary. Address August 
Gathmann, Cheyenne, Wyo. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





FOR SALE—WHOLESALE FLOUR AND 
feed business, best location in the state; 
large territory; answer quick. Hoffman & 
Piesinger, Fort Dodge, Iowa, 





HAVE A 225-BBL MILL AT WOON- 
socket, 8. D; will help a good reliable 
miller get an interest in same if he will 
go and start same and help sell stock; 


mill only three years old and only run 
three days. W. B, Hatton, Box 236, St. 
Paul, Minn, 





EXECUTIVE WOULD CONSIDER A PROP- 
osition—Sole manager of a successful 150- 
bbl mill would consider a similar position 
in a larger plant; 25 years’ experience, al! 
with my present company; believe my edu- 
cation, training and experience have fitted 
me to handle both the office and mechan- 
ical ends of the milling business; could 
invest $40,000; no quick decision need be 
expected, as ample time must be given for 
thorough investigation on both sides, Ad- 
dress 2062, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—120-BBL MILL AND ELE- 
vator of 6,000 bus capacity; new flour house 
and 75 h-p engine; located at Crosby, N. D. 
Address Standard Grain Co., Duluth, Minn. 





FLOUR MILL FOR SALE—ERECTED 1914; 
capacity 85, but buildings easily increased 
to 400 bbis; 50 miles from Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan; excellent location; big local 
trade in flour and feed excess of farmer’s 
wheat; steam power; electrically lighted; 
good railway facilities with spur line; 
thoroughly equipped up-to-date machin- 
ery; full running order; ample cordwood 
relatively cheap, easy terms to responsible 
buyer. Further particulars from J. 8. 
Carmichael, Saskatoon, Sask. 











